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Experience with Profit Sharing 


VERY rise in the business cycle brings with it incurring heavy penalties. It may be desirable, there- 
proposals designed to give wage earners a greater fore, to refer back to experience before the war to 
opportunity to share in the prosperity of the business. discover how successfully these cash-distribution 
Profit sharing is not a new idea, since experience with profit-sharing plans have operated. 
such arrangements dates back over a hundred years. The present article is devoted largely to experience 
It has been estimated that perhaps as many as 1,000 with profit-sharing plans which provide cash distri- 
to 1,200 plans have been tried throughout the modern butions to rank-and-file employees and is not intended 
industrial nations since 1842, but the movement as an exhaustive study of the subject. 
has never gained widespread acceptance, and the fail- 
ures have far exceeded the successes. MOTIVES FOR ADOPTION 
The present upsurge in labor unrest also witnesses The National Industrial Conference Board has been 
a recurring interest in profit sharing. A number of keeping in close touch with the profit-sharing move- 
new plans have been announced, and several bills ment since its first study on the subject made in 1920 
have been introduced in Congress to study profit and has accumulated case histories on a large num- 
sharing as a measure for combating the waves of ber of plans. At the end of this article are incorpo- 
strikes. rated the salient features of recently adopted profit- 
sharing plans. 
GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS The success of profit sharing for wage earners can 
Profit-sharing plans which a company could adopt be measured only in terms of accomplishment of the 
during the war years were quite different from those purposes for which it has been adopted. Plans of this 
. prevalent in the prewar era. Wartime plans were type have been initiated from a variety of motives 
hedged about by many governmental regulations un- both practical and altruistic. Appearing frequently 
der wage and salary stabilization controls. To prevent among these motives is a belief that employees are en- 
them from being used to raise wages, distributions titled to share in the profits which they have helped 
(other than in the event of death, disability, retire- to create. a 
ment and sickness) had to be deferred for the first ten Profit sharing also has been conceived as a stabilizer 
vears of the employee’s participation and then spread of the wage scale by providing a flexible, supplemen- 
over another ten years. If employment was termi- tary payment which will fluctuate with business con- 
nated, a cash distribution could be made but only at ditions and yet permit the company to control the 
the rate of 20% of the employee’s total credits in any wage cost so that it will bear a definite relation to 
one year. Plans could not discriminate in favor of company income instead of saddling the enterprise 
executives or highly paid employees. Governmental with a permanent charge of increased wage rates. 
restrictions on profit sharing are gradually being Under the present conditions of labor unrest, profit 
lifted. On October 4, 1945, a ruling, PS No. 53, stated sharing is advanced as an answer to union demands 
that employers could again distribute profits to em- that the company provide high wages consistent with 
ployees in cash. At present employers are seeking a its capacity to pay. . 
profit-sharing plan which will provide for lump-sum Other companies have adopted profit sharing not 
distributions to participants, a type which an em- with the idea of obtaining more from workers in a 
ployer could not introduce during the war without material sense but with the hope that the plan will 
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cement the relations of employer and employee in a 
common bond of interest and create a better esprit de 
corps. 

During the war years there was a rapid develop- 
ment in trusteed profit-sharing plans. Because of the 
tax advantages possible under an approved plan, an 
employer in the excess-profits tax brackets could give 
employees a share in the profits without much loss in 
income, since a large portion of the cost otherwise 
would have gone into taxes. These trusteed plans 
possessed the further advantage that the employer’s 
contribution was not considered taxable income to 
the employee until it was made available to him. 
These trusteed profit-sharing plans were also looked 
upon as a substitute for a pension plan. 

Perhaps the most important material advantage 
which the employer hopes to obtain from a profit- 
sharing plan is an improvement in the general level of 
efficiency and a reduction in waste. If workers can be 
made to consider themselves partners in the business, 
they will be genuinely interested in increasing the 
profitableness of the enterprise, in seeing that no one 
shirks, and in keeping scrap losses at a minimum. 
Inasmuch as profits are related to employee efficiency 
and morale it is hoped that the sharing of profits will 
spur the workers on to greater production and co- 
operative effort. Another motive in starting a profit- 
sharing plan is to reduce labor turnover. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PROFIT SHARING 


To what extent profit-sharing plans have succeeded 
in achieving their objectives cannot be answered 
categorically because of the conflicting evidence ob- 
tained through the various surveys of THe Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp. So far, these plans have not been widely 
accepted nor have many survived for long periods. 
Therefore, it is equally important to study the defects 
of these plans as well as their successes. 

In the 1937 study made by Tur ConrerEeNnce 
Boaxrp! it was discovered that companies with active 
programs were well satisfied with the operation of 
their profit-sharing plans. These programs were con- 
sidered particularly valuable in improving employee 
morale and in developing more cordial employer- 
employee relations. While a considerable number of 
employers believed that employee efficiency had been 
improved because of participation, profit sharing evi- 
dently had not been so great an incentive to increased 
production as had been hoped. In some concerns, 
however, the plan had been signally successful in 
stimulating employees to greater effort. 

From the evidence presented, it appears that these 
plans were more effective in the smaller establish- 
ments in improving efficiency and in reducing waste, 
because in such plants individual initiative and skill 

"National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy 
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are given greater scope than in the larger mass-pro- 
duction enterprises where the speed of the machine 
largely determines the output. 

A fifth of the reporting companies believed that 
profit sharing had helped to reduce labor turnover. 
Other advantages, listed by only a few employers, 
were: increased interest of the employee in the com- 
pany’s welfare, the adjustment of compensation and 
the promotion of thrift. 

While most of the companies with active profit- 
sharing programs reporting in the 1937 investigation 
considered them successful, the conditions at that 
time were somewhat abnormal. More than half of 
the plans might be termed very successful, for they 
had been in existence since before the depression and 
had survived the most unfavorable business condi- 
tions. The remainder had been initiated since the 
low point of the depression in 1932 and had not ex- 
perienced a severe business depression, which is the 
acid test of a profit-sharing plan. 


DISCONTINUED PLANS 


For a complete understanding of the problems fac- 
ing the employer in the administration of a profit- 
sharing plan, it is essential to examine the experience 
with plans that have failed. Of the 161 true profit- 
sharing plans surveyed in the 1937 study of Tue Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, ninety-six, or 60%, were found to 
have been abandoned. The recent investigation of 
the Industrial Relations Counselors! reveals that a 
third of the plans in its study had been discontinued. 
It is pointed out, however, that only plans operating 
in 1923 or later had been included in the analysis and 
that this limitation had automatically reduced the 
proportion of discontinued plans. The proportion of 
active plans had been increased further by the cur- 
rent interest in profit sharing. 

The high proportion of discontinuance is not a new 
experience nor is it confined to this country. The 
American Journal of Sociology for May, 1896, re- 
viewed the experience with profit sharing from 1870 
to 1896. It was found that of fifty profit-sharing plans 
adopted during that period, approximately three 
fourths had been abandoned after an average of two 
or three years’ experience.” 

The British Ministry of Labor has kept a careful 
record of all profit-sharing plans in operation in 
Great Britain. Of 532 bona fide profit-sharing plans 
of which the Ministry of Labor had record in 1936, 
330, or 62%, had been discontinued. This percentage 
of discontinuance was practically the same as that 
found in the 1937 survey of Tue ConrerENce Boarp. 

‘Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper, “Profit Sharing and 
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What are the reasons for this high mortality rate 
which two agencies in two different countries have 
placed at approximately 60%? The success or failure 
of profit sharing does not seem to be closely allied to 
the particular specifications of the plan in many cases, 
but rather to psychological factors. An analysis of 
the cause of failures reveals certain danger signals 
which should not be ignored. 

Table 1 compares British experience with profit 
sharing with that disclosed in the 1937 survey made 
by Tar Conrerence Boarp. It will be noted that 
267% of the British plans and 29% of the American 
plans were abandoned because of either employer or 
employee dissatisfaction with the results, while 52% 
of the British and 36% of the American schemes were 
discontinued because there were no profits to dis- 
tribute or the company had gone out of business or 
had changed hands. In slightly more than a tenth 
of the plans, another form of benefit had been substi- 
tuted for profit sharing. 


Table 1: Comparison of Causes of Discontinuance 
of Profit-Sharing Plans in Great Britain and the 
United States 


British Survey Conference Board 
urvey 
Cause of Discontinuance 
No. of No. o 
Com- | PerCent} Com- | Per Cent 
panies panies 
Apathy of employees, or dissatis- 
faction of employers with results. 87 | 22.0 IGS LOL 
Dissatisfaction of employees... .. 16 4.1 12 1235 
Substitution of other benefits... . . 43 10.9 13 135 
Business conditions, diminished 
iproh tes lossestcsee. cee. foe - 104 | 26.3 21 21.9 
Changes in management......... b2|) 13.2 1S) 9 AS.5 
Company out of business........ 49 | 12.4 1 1.0 
Government regulations......... ah me fi fiefs! 
Reason for discontinuance not 
WIVED Ree. Be Sas copia ture 44 11.3 13 13.5 
GAS died heros Fae +b S95a) 100.0 96 | 100.0 


aln addition to $30 profit-sharing plans, statistics include 46 stock-purchase plans 
and 19 employee-savings plans. 


The reasons for employer and employee dissatis- 
faction with profit sharing stem largely from the em- 
ployees’ lack of understanding of the principles in- 
volved and their inability to comprehend the influ- 
ence of the business cycle upon profits. The profit- 
sharing plan apparently works fairly well as long as 
the company prospers but dissatisfaction arises when 
profits diminish or disappear. 

An unavoidable defect of profit sharing, especially 
from the standpoint of the worker, is that profits are 
influenced by so many extraneous factors over which 
he has no control, no matter how diligently he works. 
A change in the price structure, a turn in the busi- 
ness cycle or an unforeseen contingency, such as war, 
can affect the prosperity of the business far more 
than the acts of employees. 
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Lack of employee interest in profit sharing was an- 
other leading cause of discontinuance. This indiffer- 
ence arose from the fact that the profit distribution 
was so long delayed that the employee could not vis- 
ualize the connection between his efforts and the 
bonus. It was common experience that workers were 
greatly enthused at the time of annual distribution 
of profits, but their interest soon waned, with the 
result that they were indifferent to the idea for most 
of the year. A number of companies sought a remedy 
for this situation by distributing profits more than 
once or twice a year even though it entailed con- 
siderably more bookkeeping. 

Diminished profits were another cause of employee 
dissatisfaction. The disposition of the workers to con- 
sider their share as part of their regular earnings re- 
sulted in their using it to raise their standard of liv- 
ing. Consequently, when profits disappeared, the 
workers were as keenly disappointed as though their 
regular wage rate had been reduced. 

Another reason for employees’ dissatisfaction was 
their unwillingness to accept the principles of profit 
sharing even though they shared only in the gains 
and not in the losses. If the company has any money 
to distribute, they reason, why doesn’t it put the 
extra compensation in the weekly pay envelope where 
they can count on it instead of making them wait six 
months or a year for money which may not be forth- 
coming. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


On the basis of past experience, it would appear 
that certain conditions should be present if the profit- 
sharing plan is to succeed. One such condition is that 
the wage scale in the company contemplating profit 
sharing should equal or exceed the going rate of the 
community for similar tasks. It should be impressed 
upon the worker that the supplemental bonus depends 
upon profits and is in no respect a part of wages. 

Another factor greatly affecting the success or fail- 
ure of profit sharing is the profitableness of the en- 
terprise. That there should be profits to distribute 
in sufficient amounts to make the bonus worth while 
would seem to be an obvious prerequisite to a suc- 
cessful plan, but it greatly limits the field of applica- 
tion of profit sharing. Either the profits should be 
large in comparison with the number of participants 
or the eligibility requirements restricted so that the 
profits for each participant represent an adequate sum 
for each. It will be noted from Table 1 that 22% of 
the plans were discontinued because of a history of 
unsatisfactory earnings. 

Experience also indicates that a sound industrial 
relations program is also a prerequisite to a success- 
ful profit-sharing plan. It should be but one factor 
in a well-rounded program of employee security bene- 
fits such as insurance and pension benefits and not a 
substitute for them. 
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The success or failure of profit sharing does not 
appear to be related to the particular specifications 
of the plan, since apparently its administration and 
interpretation are far more important. The remedy 
for employee dissatisfaction and distrust is a program 
of education so that employees understand the prin- 
ciples involved and are not discontent when there 
are no profits to share. 

Harmonious employer-employee relations have been 
found to be essential to the successful operation of a 
profit-sharing plan. If the employee trusts manage- 
ment he will be more willing to accept management’s 
word on the profitableness of the enterprise. In this 
connection, the question arises whether management 
is willing to open up its books to union representatives 
if the plant is organized. It has been a fairly common 
experience for employees to challenge certain aspects 
of the annual statement, and to intimate that the 
accounts were being juggled. If such a situation 
existed when unions were relatively weak, it is likely 
that this problem will be intensified in an organized 
plant, especially since many unions traditionally have 
been opposed to profit sharing. 

Some of the most successful plans have provided 
for the accumulation of the employer’s contributions 
in a fund which is not available to the employee until 
retirement or in the event of some emergency. These 
deferred-distribution plans, as they are termed, have 
been of considerable value in aiding employees to 
accumulate large sums of money. The plans of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company, of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, and of the Jewel Tea Company, which have 
been in successful operation for many years, are of 
this type. The question arises as to how far em- 
ployees will now be satisfied with a plan which defers 
distributions in the distant future, in view of union 
demands for immediate increases in wages to com- 
pensate for raises in the cost of living. 

To summarize past experience, the difficulties in- 
volved in the administration of profit-sharing plans 
are serious but not insurmountable. Some companies 
have shared profits with their workers for many years 
to their mutual satisfaction—evidence that such a plan 
can be administered successfully. Since dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust are among the major causes for 
discontinuance, it is essential that the worker have 
implicit confidence in management and that their re- 
lations be harmonious. Profit sharing cannot be sub- 
stituted for a fair wage nor be used to cover up any 
shortcomings of management in the field of labor 
relations. 

Although profit sharing has been advanced as a 
remedy for the current labor unrest, experience indi- 
cates that it is not the panacea which its advocates 
believe. If employer-employee relations are not satis- 
factory, the adoption of a profit-sharing plan may 
give rise to more problems than the management had 
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to deal with previously. Obviously, the subject should 
be studied carefully from all angles to determine 
whether conditions in the establishment are such as 
to insure the success of the plan. 


FEATURES OF RECENT PLANS 


Twenty-seven profit-sharing plans which have been 
adopted within the past several years are included 
in this analysis. All but two are trusteed and only 
these two provide for immediate cash distributions to 
employees. The remaining twenty-five plans were 
adopted during the period when the federal laws and 
regulations were still in full force, and when a com- 
pany could distribute profits in cash to its employees 
only under very restricted conditions. Some of these 
plans have been created largely for the purpose of 
providing retirement benefits for employees upon 
reaching age sixty-five. 

These deferred-distribution plans have been among 
the most successful in the past, but probably are not 
the type which will meet the immediate demands of 
the current labor picture. The analysis, however, will 
provide employers with a picture of how the em- 
ployees’ share of the profits are determined and the 
manner in which the individual’s share is allocated, 
even though the distribution to the participants is 
not in immediate cash payments. 

Two recent plans have been attracting much at- 
tention. On January 1, 1946, Eric Johnston an- 
nounced that he was adopting a profit-sharing plan 
for his companies in the state of Washington, also 
that he was installing a multiple management plan. 
such as was originally created by McCormick & Com- 
pany, of Baltimore. Under the profit-sharing arrange- 
ment, the three Johnston companies, the Brown-John- 
ston Company, the Columbia Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, and Washington Brick and Lime 
Company, allot to the employees’ share 25% of the 
net profits, before taxes and dividends. The distri- 
bution of profits to the individual depends upon the 
participant’s compensation, his length of service and 
position. One unit is allowed for each $100 of annual 
pay, also one unit for each year of service. In addi- 
tion, five units are allotted for service on the junior 
board of directors under the multiple management 
plan, five units for supervisory work, fifteen units for 
assistant department manager, and twenty-five units 
for duties as a department manager. Profits are di- 
vided among the individual participants on the basis 
which their credits bear to the total credits of all 
berheart The profits are distributed in cash annu- 
ally. 

Another plan, which is not true profit sharing, has 
been negotiated between the Kaiser-Frazer Corpora- 
tion and the United Automobile Workers (CIO). A 
bonus of $5 per car manufactured will be deposited 
in a fund which is to be distributed annually to elig- 
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ible employees. Eligibility is restricted to employees 
who have worked a minimum of ninety days prior to 
the date of distribution. To reduce absenteeism and 
time lost by wildcat strikes, an employee to partici- 
pate must have worked 90% of his scheduled time 
throughout the year and must not have agitated for 
or participated in a wildcat strike, sit-down, slowdown 
or work stoppage. 


Eligibility Requirements 


Most of the bona fide profit-sharing plans analyzed 
extend eligibility to all employees who fulfil definite 
requirements as to length of service. Of the twenty- 
seven plans, twenty-one include all employees, two 
restrict eligibility to salaried employees, three to em- 
ployees earning over $3,000 a year, and one limits 
participation to managerial employees. 

The companies are almost evenly divided as to 
the number of years of employment required before 
an employee is eligible to share in the profits: 


Years of Service Required No. of Companies 


PE VEAL A tie chanthOeteroe tes tee One oes EM TOES. 
UA VEHIS outers Wa SEENON CHIN sicie < acinsid aaa oi6: s ayearwnane 4 5 
Ce eh ee coh Me i ae Bila wr'o itn Grower eewrauciok ok 8 
SEVCRES Dee ee ame heehee Sie sc fare beet Shes aw ee 1 
RCE Rte sistas oS Sgaeal sis las. be yela Viel hig ny Siete one bis ouw, od ak 9) 


Determining the Employees’ Share 


The most important decision to be made in set- 
ting up a profit-sharing plan is to determine how 
much of the company’s profits shall be set aside as 
the employees’ share. Shall this share be taken from 
profits before or after deduction of state and federal 
taxes, and what safeguards should be taken to make 
sure that stockholders receive an adequate return on 
their investment? 

Nineteen of the twenty-seven plans take the em- 
ployees’ share from the profits before deduction of 
state and federal taxes, five compute the employees’ 
share after deduction of taxes. The following tabula- 
tion indicates the manner in which the various com- 
panies determine their contributions to the employees’ 
fund. 


Employces’ Share No. of Companies 


Per cent of net income before taxes 


LETTS NE Se Sn av aiadar uAwiislttere hh olarielene ete i 
Ce Mee i IES eel Riv A sv irlte ake d oye Sar acne 2 
UD. @. EOL a eee ence > 
OER RE RO Tee Ne weital sce talie, 2.0 wie ierghs 9's 1 
FIGS eg ios on ERAS Es RGN Es RC ae eee hee ee 1 


Bu. Wbtomcleichene aici OR IRS are IRIE canoe 1 

1 MERE Ri Ree lnk Sept vs aelettne de mes l 

i Eo ee ee SA ee reiteticd sc censtot weet ante, sys) sucyonanernnelia Rakai ] 

50... 1 
Per cent of employees’ compensation 

Mec me AOA oie Be tO ange ne Oka Oc Nek oe eM o-- CRCa i! 

iE ee eT RA eee ccc”. ne on eee iaeao eae aae } 
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Each of these plans have been tailor made to the 
specifications of the individual company and accord- 
ingly the methods of computing the employees’ share 
vary widely, but it will be noted that fourteen of the 
twenty-seven allot from 5% to 10% of the net earn- 
ings before deducting the state and federal taxes. 

Eleven out of the twenty-seven plans contain safe- 
guards to prevent the employees from receiving too 
large a portion of the profits at the expense of the 
stockholders. Eight of the eleven provide that the 
stockholders’ dividends shall be deducted from the 
net earnings before the employees’ share is computed. 
In two plans which are restricted to executives or to 
those earning over $3,000 a year, the employees do 
not participate in the profits unless the company’s 
earnings reach a specified amount. In one company 
the employees’ share is not to exceed 6% of the in- 
vested capital and surplus. 

An interesting plan in a meat-packing company 
based the employer’s contribution on both net profits 
and net sales. For example when the net profits rep- 
resent 0.1% of the net sales, the company contributes 
to the fund 1.002% of the net profits. The propor- 
tion gradually increases until the company’s contri- 
bution reaches a maximum of 20% of the profits when 
net profits reach 4.4% of the net sales. 


Allocation of Funds to Individuals 


In apportioning the company’s contribution to the 
individual participants, two general methods are fol- 
lowed. Under the first (16 companies), the fund is 
distributed to the credit of each individual in the 
same proportion as his compensation bears to the 
ageregate compensation of all participants. 

Under the other method of distribution (nine com- 
panies), the individual’s share is weighted not only 
by his compensation but also by his years of service. 
For example, in a food company, the employee shares 
in the employer’s contribution on the first $100 of his 
basic weekly wages or salary, which is weighted by 
years of service on the following basis: 


Weizhted No. of Units 


Years of Service for Years of Service 


‘5 DULL LESS: CA) LO Sarcrayreneisters <marseere ssc anetentelere 1 
TO butilessthan Uodessds arene ren. cece sae 144 
Lé.butcless thant20: cena gee aot sounecues aoe 1% 
DO putilessit Wee ier role ape eeicioae gree ree 137 
DOLveunsp and LOw el mugen geen parca. Semeny ta oieces eae 2 


In the plan of the meat-packing plant referred to 
above, the number of units on which the apportion- 
ment is based ranges from 45 units for an employee 
with four years’ service to 2,000 for twenty-six years’ 
service. The method of weighting for service is dif- 
ferent for each of these nine companies, and these two 
examples give an indication of the greater emphasis 
which length of service receives under some plans 
than under others. 

In allocating the employees’ share of the profits to 
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the individual participants, approximately two thirds 
of the plans apportion the funds on the employee's 
total compensation, including overtime and bonuses, 
and the remaining third on basic compensation. 


Employee Contributions 


Only one plan provides for employee contributions. 
In this case the eligible employees may contribute 
from $1 to $4 a week. One half of the profits are dis- 
tributed on the basis of the employees’ saving and 
one half on the basis of salary. 


Details of Plans 


The details of several of the less complicated plans, 
including eligibility requirements, the method of de- 
termining the employees’ share and the allocation to 
the individual, follow: 


Company No. 1 (bank) plan dated 1 -1-44: 
Eligibility: all employees, 1 year’s service 
Employees’ share: 5% of earnings before taxes 
Individual allocation: in proportion to salary 


Company No. 2 (newspaper) plan in force prior to Oc- 
tober, 1942: 
Eligibility: all employees, 1 year’s service 
Employees’ share: 15% of net profits after taxes 
Individual allocation: in proportion to compensation 
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Company No. 3 (hosiery) plan dated 1-1-45: 

Eligibility: Officers and managerial employees. 

Employees’ share: if net profits (before United States 
taxes and after Canadian taxes) equal $650,000, 10% 
distribution. If net profits are between $2 million 
and $3 million, 10% of first $2 million and 742% of 
balance. If net profits between $3 million and $5 mil- 
lion, 10% of first $2 million, 744% of next million 
and 5% of excess. No distribution on profits over 
$5 million 

Individual allocation: in proportion to salaries 


Company No. 4 (watches) plan dated 3-1-4: 
Eligibility: all employees, 1 year’s service 
Employees’ share: 5% of earnings before taxes 
Individual allocation: if 1-5 years’ service, share figured 
on basis of 100% of total earnings; if five years and 
over, on basis of 150%. 


Company No. 5 (lead) plan submitted to stockholders, 
4-19-45: 
Eligibility: regular employees, 3 years’ service 
Employees’ share: 5% of net income before taxes, but 
there must be sufficient left to pay taxes and com- 
mon and preferred dividends. 
Individual allocation: in proportion to salary 


F. Beatrice BRow=rR 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE Wage and Hour Division of the Department 

of Labor recently answered the question as to the 
proper method for computing overtime pay under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act when an employer pays the 
same salary but reduces the regular work week to less 
than forty hours. The hourly rate is to be determined by 
dividing the employee’s salary by the number of hours 
in his shortened work week, unless it has been agreed 
that the salary is for any time up to 40 hours. 

For example, an employee whose scheduled work 
week was 40 hours receives a salary of $40. He has 
his work week reduced to 38 hours, with the agreement 
that he will continue to receive a salary of $40 for all 
hours not in excess of 40 a week. However, during 
the weeks when he works more than 40 hours, the regu- 
lar rate upon which overtime compensation must be 
based is $1, and the overtime rate is therefore $1.50. 
If he works 45 hours, he would be entitled to $47.50— 
that is $40.00 for the first 40 hours, plus pay at time and 
one half, or $7.50, for the additional 5 hours. 

A different result would follow, however, if the work 
week were reduced to 38 hours and it was agreed that 
the employee would continue to receive a salary of 
$40.00 a week for these hours and no more. ‘he regu- 


lar hourly rate would then be $1.05 and the overtime 
rate $1.575. An employee working 45 hours would 
then be entitled to $49.88—40 hours at $1.05 an hour, 
plus pay for overtime hours at $1.575. 


SUBSTANDARDS OF LIVING 


The National Wage Stabilization Board has instruc- 
ted regional boards in any particular wage adjustment 
application case to approve at their discretion, a rate 
up to 65 cents an hour to correct substandards of living. 

The national board reports that the instructions were 
based on their action, announced January 19, approving 
an agreement providing for a 65-cent minimum wage in 
nineteen cotton and rayon textile manufacturing plants 
in the New Bedford and Fall River area of Massachu- 
setts as “necessary to aid in the correction of substand- 
ards of living.” Its action was the first in which it had 
approved a wage rate above 55 cents an hour for the 
purpose of correcting substandards of living. 


EFFECT OF WAGE STABILIZATION 


Stabilization of the nation’s wage levels ordered by 
Congress was a part of the larger strategy to avert the 
disaster of inflation during the war period. The War 
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Labor Board reports that wage controls became neces- 
sary and were popularly demanded at the outset of the 
war, because of acute shortages of manpower and the 
resultant competitive bidding of employers for workers. 
Wage stabilization was also recognized by the WLB as 
the basis for price stabilization, in the belief that the 
price-line could not be held without effective wage 
controls, 

In its task of controlling the wages and salaries of 
30 million workers in thousands of business establish- 
ments, the war labor board states that it operated on 
two basic principles: (1) that any attempt to stabilize 
total earnings would automatically stabilize production 
by limiting overtime work, incentives for higher earn- 
ings, etc., and thus defeat the ultimate purpose of in- 
flation control; (2) that a rigid “freeze’’ applied to wage 
rates rather than earnings would mean a freezing of 
injustices within the structures, again hampering pro- 
duction. In the light of this and under the instructions 
of Congress to permit increases necessary to correct 
gross inequities and to aid war production, a flexible 
program was developed to prevent a general rise in 
wage levels but to allow various localized adjustments. 
All detailed wage policies and regulations, according to 
the WLB statement, were directed along these lines. 


On Wage Increases 


During the entire period of active wage stabilization 
from October 3, 1942, to August 17, 1945, the National 
War Labor Board and its agencies ruled upon 412,543 
voluntary requests for wage adjustments. The board’s 
termination report also reveals that under its policies 
the board, in original decisions, allowed increases, in 
whole or in part, in 353,749 instances affecting the 
earnings of 23,233,000 workers in both manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. Of these workers, 
10,916,000 received immediate increases in basic wage 
rates averaging 6.i cents an hour. This represents an 
average, for all 25 illion workers directly subject to 
war labor board jur. diction, of less than 3 cents an 
hour. The remaining 12,317 workers received either 
nonimmediate increases in basic wage rates (increases 
which became effective later as the result of new and 
revised job-evaluation plans, rate schedules for new 
jobs, liberalized provisions for merit increases and pro- 
motions, etc.) or wage benefits such as paid vacations, 
shift differentials, year-end bonuses and other indirect 
increases. 

In settlement of disputes from January 12, 1942, to 
August 18, 1945, the board decided 8,515 cases involving 
wage issues of all types. In original decisions, settling 
disputes, 1,915.000 workers in all industries received 
an average immediate increase in a basic wage rate of 
5.6 cents an hour (representing an average increase of 
about one half cent for all 25 million workers directly 
subject to the war labor board), while another 3,577 ,000 
workers received nonimmediate increases in basic wage 
rates or other benefits affecting their wages. 
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In acting upon voluntary requests, the board reports 
that it denied wage benefits in 58,794 instances affecting 
the earnings of 2,866,000 workers. In settlement of 
labor-management disputes, requested wage benefits 
were denied in approximately 1,300 cases involving 
nearly one million workers. 


On Real Hourly Wages 


In determining whether the wage stabilization pro- 
gram was carried out without impairing the real hourly 
wages of American workers, the termination report in- 
dicates that the increase in straight-time hourly earnings 
(adjusted to discount increase caused by shift of work- 
ers to higher-paid industries) amounted to 40.5% from 
January, 1941, to July, 1945. The board estimates 
that in the same period the cost of living advanced 33%. 


On Low Incomes 


Policies developed by the board were directed at cor- 
recting the “low” or below-average wage. Thus, the 
Little Steel formula permitted general increases of 15% 
to those who had not received general increases since 
January 1, 1941, or to approximately one third of the 
workers. This was computed in such a way that the 
low-paid workers received a higher percentage increase 
than those in the higher brackets. The “substandard” 
policy permitted, but did not require, increases in the 
lower-wage levels (originally below 40 cents an hour 
and later increased to 55 cents). The “brackets” policy, 
in effect, permitted increases to those workers whose 
wages were below the average (usually more than 10% 
below rates prevailing for their jobs in their particular 
industry and area). The “intraplant’’ policy permitted 
correction of gross inequities as to the jobs within a 
single establishment. 

In actual operation the voluntary immediate in- 
creases allowed between October 2, 1942, and August 
18, 1945, averaged 5.9 cents an hour under the Little 
Steel formula; 5.3 cents an hour under the substandards 
policy; 6.5 cents an hour under the brackets policy; and 
6.2 cents an hour under the intraplant policy. In settle- 
ment of disputes the awards averaged 4.4 cents under 
the Little Steel formula, 5.2 cents under the substand- 
ards policy, 5.9 cents under the brackets policy and 5.6 
cents under the intraplant policy. 


Unions and Increases 


In voluntary wage increases between July 1, 1944, 
and October 18, 1945, the board reports the approval 
of average immediate increases of 5.3 cents an hour for 
workers belonging to AFL unions, of 4.8 cents an hour 
for CIO members, of 4.7 cents an hour for members of 
independent unions and 6.5 cents an hour for unor- 
ganized workers. In dispute cases the averages were 
5.8 cents for AFL unions, 5.3 cents for CIO unions, and 
6 cents an hour for members of mdependent unions. 


RussELL A. HEpDEN 
Management Research Division 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Penalty Clauses Seen Increasing 


The issue of “company security” clauses seems to 
be coming to the fore in many current collective- 
bargaining conferences. The purpose of these clauses, 
according to their advocates, is to give management 
security against the union and individual members of 
the union calling strikes or participating in work stop- 
pages in violation of the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. 

The current demand for “company security” seems 
to be prevalent in mass-production industries where 
CIO unions have made considerable headway in the 
last decade. This trend is apparent in Canadian 
automobile plants as well as in our own. 

A decision by a Canadian arbitrator relating to a 
company security plan of the Ford Motor Company 
plant in Windsor, Ontario (across the river from De- 
troit) states that should UAW-CIO members partici- 
pate on their own responsibility in an unauthorized 
work stoppage, they will be fined by the company 
$3.00 for each day of idleness and lose their seniority 
status for six months to a year. This decision by arbi- 
trator Judge Rand also states that all workers in the 
bargaining unit must pay union dues through the 
checkoff, but it is not mandatory that they belong to 
the union. Should the union authorize a strike that is 
in violation of the existing labor contract, it will be 
penalized to the extent of losing from two to six 
months of the dues checked off. This penalty will also 
apply if a strike is called by the union’s local or na- 
tional leadership without “majority support.” 

It is interesting to note that there was negotiated 
in the 1939 and subsequent coal agreements between 
the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 
and District No. 2 of the United Mine Workers a 
“penalty” clause. However, periodic stoppages and 
strikes have occurred in the coal industry without 
the penalties being invoked. In the printing trades. 
where the executive board of the labor union usually 
disciplines those members of the union who violate 
work rules or provisions of the contract, there seems 
io have been an almost complete absence of contract 
violations, even though there are no penalty clauses in 
their collective-bargaining agreements. This is also 
true of other labor unions. The 1939 miners’ penalty 
clause states: 


“Should any officer or ollivers of the United Mine 
Workers of America or any member or members thereof 
employed at any mine, cause the mine or part of the 
mine to shut down in violation of this agreement, each 
member of the United Mine Workers of America em- 


ployed at said mine, except those who continue at 
work, shall have deducted from his earnings the sum 
of $1 per day for each day or part of a day the mine 
remains idle. 

“Should any operator or his representative lock the 
men out or cause the mine or part of the mine to shut 
down in violation of this agreement, for the purpose of 
forcing a settlement of any grievance, he shall be fined 
$1 per mine worker for each day or part of a day the 
mine is thus thrown idle. 

“All fines provided for in this agreement shall be auto- 
matically collected and any operator failing to collect 
and forward to proper parties such fine shall pay a 
penalty of $2 for each mine worker subject to be fined, 
the same to be collected and remitted to District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers of America. And in no case shall 
any fine be refunded except by mutual agreement between 
the Executive Board of District No. 2, United Mine 
Workers of America, and the Board of Directors of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association; pro- 
vided, however, that this provision shall be inoperative 
with respect to the mine workers at any mine where the 
operator fails to turn over to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
District No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, within 
thirty days from the pay day covering the period from 
which collections are made, union dues, initiation fees, or 
assessments collected from employees in accordance with 
Rule 17, if a suspension of work occurs as a result of such 
default in payment and until the suspension has ter- 
minated. 

“All fines assessed against the mine workers under 
this agreement shall be deducted from the pay in the 
half month in which the violation occurs, or from the first 
money due thereafter. All fines assessed against the 
operator for violation of this agreement shall be collected 
from the operator in the half month in which the viola- 
tion occurs, and shall be turned over to District No. 2, 

Jnited Mine Workers of America, and all fines assessed 
against the mine workers under this agreement shall be 
turned over to the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association. 

“It is further agreed that if any mine worker enters 
suit in the civil courts to recover any fine or any UMW 
assessment, collected in accordance herewith, District No. 
2, United Mine Workers of America, shall reimburse the 
operator for expense incurred on account of such suit.” 


Contract Provides for Checkoff 

With the termination of the War Labor Board, 
there is considerable interest as to the type of union 
security clauses negotiated where maintenance of 
membership and checkoff of union dues were orig- 
inally ordered by the WLB. A clause in a recent 
agreement between a Pennsylvania corporation and 
the United Rubber Workers of America (CIO) states 
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that collection of union initiation fees, dues and as- 
sessments, when done on company property, shall be 
done by union employees of the company, designated 
by the union. The collection of dues under this con- 
tract is made on the collector’s own time and is 
determined by the union representatives and plant 
management in such a manner that there will be no 
interference with production. The company and the 
union also agree that the following checkoff is to pre- 
vail for the term of the agreement or any extension 
of it. The contract states: 


“The resignation of an employee from membership in 
the union shall not relieve him of his obligation for union 
dues during the term of this agreement, or for the term 
of any extension agreed to by the parties, or for ary 
renewal as provided for in paragraph 70 of this agree- 
ment, nor shall it affect his status as an employee of the 
company. 

“It shall be the responsibility of an accredited official 
of the union to certify in writing to the company the 
initiation fee and monthly union dues that may be estab- 
lished from time to time by the union’s international 
constitution. 


“When any employee voluntarily certifies in writing 
that he is now, or intends to become, a member and to 
remain a member of the union, and he authorizes the 
company to make deductions from his pay for the union 
initiation fee and union dues, such employee shall be 
obligated to the continuation of dues deductions as a 
condition of employment in the Lancaster Floor Plant 
during the term of this agreement, or for the term of 
any extension agreed to by the parties, or for any re- 
newal as provided for in paragraph 70 of this agreement. 
Upon receipt of the above authorization, the company 
agrees to deduct from the first pay check of the month 
from the date thereof, the union initiation fee and from 
the first pay check of each month thereafter, union 
dues in the amount prescribed by the union’s international 
constitution, such deductions are to be paid to the duly 
authorized union official. In the event that the employee 
has not worked during the pay period from which a 
deduction should be made, the union initiation fee, if 
due, and dues shall be deducted from the first pay check 
of the next succeeding month, in accordance with a cer- 
tified list furnished by the union from month to month. 


“The authorization for union initiation fee and dues 
deduction shall be in the following form: 


intention to become a member of Local No. 285, United 
Rubber Workers of America, and I, therefore, authorize 
the company to deduct the initiation fee of the union 
(write in either “$ or paid”) from the first pay 
check of the month from the date hereof. 

““T further voluntarily certify that it is my intention 
to remain a member of the union for the term of the 
agreement between the union and the company, and 
I, therefore authorize the company to deduct regularly 
from the first pay check after the first of the month 
from the date hereof, and continuing for the term of 
the present agreement, or for the term of any extension 
agreed to by the parties, or for any renewal as pro- 
vided for in paragraph 70 of this agreement, the union 
dues in the amount prescribed by the union’s interna- 
tional constitution. Such deductions are to be paid to 
the duly authorized union official. 

“T agree that if I have not worked during the pay 
period from which a deduction should be made, the 
union initiation fee, if due, and the union dues shall 
be deducted from the first pay check of the next suc- 
ceeding month in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween the company and the union. 
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“For the duration of this agreement the company agrees 
that there will be no lockout and the union agrees that 
it will not call a strike; neither will it tolerate any stop- 
page, or slowdown of work; and it is mutually agreed that 
the participation of any one or more employees in any 
strike, stoppage, or slowdown of work during the term 
of this agreement shall be just cause for discipline of 
any such employee or employees. The company agrees 
to review with the union all facts mvolved in such cases 
before any disciplinary action is taken.” 


Terms Defined in Contracts 


There is a noticeable trend in collective-bargaining 
agreements to define the terms used. A clause headed 
“Definitions” in an eastern chemical company’s con- 
tract with the International Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL) states that the term employee as used in the 
labor contract, shall, unless otherwise stated, mean 
a person now or hereafter employed in the collective- 
bargaining unit. 

This provision also states that an employee who 
works in a department where he is to relieve or be 
relieved by another employee on a particular opera- 
tion, or in the maintenance of departments of the 
plant which, in the judgment of management, require 
more than one shift per day, such an employee shall 
be known as a “shift worker.” An employee who works 
in a department where, in the judgment of the com- 
pany, one shift is not required to relieve another, shall 
be known as a “day worker.” 

Any dispute arising in the interpretation of the 
agreement is a “grievance” subject to adjustment or 
arbitration. Matters reserved by the company as sole 
prerogatives of management cover the right to hire, 
promote, discharge, discipline for a cause, and main- 
tain efficiency. An employee discharged as a result of 
repeated violation of disciplinary rules listed in the 
contract shall be known as a “discretionary discharge” 
and is subject to adjustment under the grievance and 
arbitration machinery. 


The dismissal rules include: 

1. Bringing intoxicants or narcotics into, or consum- 
ing intoxicants or narcotics in, the plant, or on plant 
premises is prohibited. 

2. Reporting for duty under the influence of liquor 
is prohibited. 
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3. Destruction, defacing, or removal of company’s or 
other employee’s property is prohibited. 

4. An employee may not neglect the duties of his job. 

5. An employee must perform his job in an efficient 
and orderly manner. 

6. Dishonesty will not be tolerated. 

7. No employee shall offer or accept a bribe of any 
nature concerning his job or the job of others. 


Disciplinary rulings violation of which by an em- 
ployee may be cause for discipline or dismissal are: 

1. Employees shall not report for duty more than 
twenty minutes prior to the starting time and shall not 
leave the plant later than twenty minutes after quitting 
time. 

Lateness is reporting for duty after the time desig- 
nated. If an employee does not report for work at the 
designated time, he shall be considered fifteen min- 
utes late and shall not start work until fifteen minutes 
after the originally designated time. If a late employee 
is scheduled to relieve another employee, the employee to 
be relieved shall continue work for one quarter hour 
afier his originally designated quitting time. 

An employee will not be paid for any time before the 
actual starting time. 

2. All injuries must be reported at once to the First 
Aid Room, 

3. Safety equipment must be used as instructed by the 
foreman. 

4. Safety guards must be in place when machinery is in 
motion. 

5. Riders are not allowed on trucks. 

6. All employees must cooperate in keeping the plant 
clean. 

7. Smoking is prohibited in the plant except in those 
places for which permits have been granted or may be 
granted by the New Jersey Department of Labor. 

8. Visiting by employees in parts of the plant where 
they have no business is prohibited. 

9. An employee must conduct himself in a manner 
consistent with recognized order and decency. 

10. An employee must cooperate with his fellow workers 
in performance of his job. 

11. Sleeping while on duty is prohibited. 

12. An employee must promptly inform the company of 
inability to report for duty. 

13. Membership, affiliation, or association with any 
group, party, association, club, etc., advocating the over- 
throw of the United States Government by force is pro- 
hibited. 

14. Deductions from pay to satisfy garnishee or other 
court orders will not be tolerated. Forty-eight hours will 
be allowed an employee to have the company released 
from garnishee or other court orders, and if such release 
is not furnished within said forty-eight hours, the em- 
ployee will be discharged. 

15. An employee who fails to report for work during 
three working days of his regular working schedule and 
who fails to notify his foreman promptly of his absence 
or who fails to give a satisfactory explanation of such 
failure may be discharged. 

16. Every employee returning to his job after a leave 
of absence of more than three months must submit to 
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a physical examination to be made by a physician at 
company expense. 

17. Employees must submit to an annual physical ex- 
amination to be made at the plant and at company ex- 
pense and time, at such time as designated by the com- 
pany. 

18. Employees are not permitted to make outside tele- 
phone calls from the plant except in a case of grave emer- 
gency. Personal calls for employees will be made at their 
request by members of the supervisory staff whenever 
such calls are considered to be in the nature of an emer- 
gency or due to a change in the employee’s work schedule 
of which he was not notified before reporting for work. 
Incoming telephone calls for employees will not be ac- 
cepted except in cases of emergency. 

19. Lateness will not be permitted and, if repeated more 
than six times in one yearly period of 365 days, will 
be ground for discharge. 

20. Obtaining or attempting to obtain benefits under 
the sick leave or insurance plans by means of false state- 
ments shall be a cause for dismissal. 


Seniority Rules 

The development of detailed seniority clauses in 
union contracts is becoming more noticeable and is 
oftentimes tied up with lay-off, rehiring, transfer, pro- 
motion, and ability. A CIO agreement negotiated 
since V-J day states that seniority shall be regarded 
as the employee’s total service with the company 
from the date of “his most recent hire.” It is agreed 
that the principle of seniority shall prevail in all cases 
of layoff and rehiring except where special skill, quali- 
fications, or license are required. In such cases, ability 
shall be considered in conjunction with seniority. 
Employees within this bargaining unit shall have de- 
partmental seniority for less than one year’s employ- 
ment; seniority for employees with one year or more 
service with the company shall be on a plant-wide 
basis. 

Promotions (upgrading) shall be on a plant-wide 
basis and openings shall be posted on company bulle- 
tin boards for at least three days and all persons mak- 
ing application for promotion shall be considered. In 
all cases of promotions the following factors shall be 
considered and where factors 2 and 8 are relatively 
equal, length of service shall govern: 


Ly Length of service; 
2. Knowledge, training, ability; 
3. Physical fitness. 


Seniority shall not apply to part-time workers on 
the same basis as full-time workers. Part-time em- 
ployees shall be the first laid off. Union officials, not 
to exceed twenty-two in number, shall, during their 
term of office, head the seniority list, but only for 
purposes of layoff and rehiring. Employees desiring 
maternity leave shall be given one year without pay 
if they have been employed by the company one year 
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or more. During this period they shall not lose their 
seniority credit in the plant. 


Employees shall lose their seniority through any 
one of the following factors: 


“1. Where the employee has voluntarily quit his em- 
ployment. 

“2. Where an employee has been discharged for just 
cause. 

“3. Where an employee has been laid off for a period 
of one year without opportunity for recall. 

“4, Where an employee is absent without notification to 
the company and without proper excuse for a period of 
five working days. 

“5. Where an employee fails to respond within five 
working days to a request that he return to work.” 


‘ An employee who loses time owing to illness or 
injury, provided he is able to work after recovery, 
shall not lose his seniority credit during the period of 
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his absence, nor shall service in the Military Forces of 
the United States or any division thereof result in the 
loss of seniority. 

Seniority lists have been prepared in writing by the 
company under the terms of this agreement, and sub- 
mitted to the union within two weeks after the 
signing of the agreement. 

An employee who is promoted to a supervisory 
position outside the bargaining unit and then returns 
to the bargaining unit as a result of losing his super- 
visory position shall retain his seniority status, with 
time spent in the supervisory position accumulated to 
his seniority, provided that when the supervisor re- 
turns to the bargaining unit as a production employee 
he “pays dues to the union for his time in the super- 
visory position beyond the effective date.” 


ApraHAM A. DrssER 
Management Research Division 


Employment in December 


OR the first time since April, 1942, an excess of 

employment over the “normal” economic labor 
force ceased to exist. More than 1.1 million persons 
were unemployed, and the number will probably 
continue to increase in the coming months, despite an 
expected simultaneous rise in employment in many 
industries. Reduction in federal government activi- 
ties, heavier demobilization of the Armed Forces and 
the termination of temporary vacations now being 
taken by veterans and war workers are factors con- 
tributing to this rise. 

Employment, including the Armed Forces, dropped 
by fully three million in December, with the total 
number employed placed at 55.3 million, or 7.2 mil- 
lion below December, 1944. Both nonagricultural 
and civilian employment declined by more than 1.5 
million from November. 

A loss of 76,000 persons for the month brought 
manufacturing employment to a total of 11.4 million. 
This is fully 3.5 million, or 24%, under a year ago. 
This drop chiefly reflects employment declines in the 
automobile, other transportation equipment and elec- 
trical machinery groups. A decline of more than 160,- 
000 production workers in the automobile industry was 
by far the greatest experienced among the manufac- 
turing industries. In many industries, however, em- 
ployment increased. Among the heavy industries, 
there were important gains of 36,000 in iron and steel, 
13,000 each in stone and machinery, 12,000 in furni- 
ture, and 5,000 in nonferrous metals. Partial resump- 
tion of operations in the lumber industry, after settle- 


ment of the strike, was reflected by an increase of 
15,000 workers in December. 

All but three of the major nondurable goods groups 
reflected gains in employment for the month, with the 


Employment and Unemployment! 
In Thousands 


1945 
Distribution of Labor Force 


and Employment 
Dec.p Nov.p Oct. 


Unemployment.......... 1,166 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force..| .... | 1,900 
Total employment....... 55,258 | 58,304 
A gricttNTG Sct Aeielagie ais 8,489 | 9,996 
Forestry and fishing. .... 149 155 
Total] industry.......... 17,602 | 17,669 
Extraction of minerals. . 610 601 
Manufacturing......... 11,435 | 11,511 
Construction...........| 1,826 | 1,336 
Transportation.........| 3,203 | 3,218 
Public utilities......... 1,028 | 1,003 
Trade, distribution and 
ANANCH sc anie ee eee: 8,236 | 7,884 


Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces). ...| 19,511 | 21,289 


Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,271 | 1,812 


rRevised 


pPreliminary 


1Subject to revision 


largest increase reported by the textile group. De- 
clines occurred in the food, chemicals and tobacco 
groups. 

The transportation industry employed 15,000 fewer 
persons this month than in November, and construc- 
tion 10 million fewer persons. Transportation is above 
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the level of last December, while the construction 
industry is 58,000 under the 1.4 million attained a 
year previous. 

A small gain for the month was registered by the 
mining industry. Public utilities registered a substan- 
tial increase of 25,000 persons for the month, and was 
10% above last December. Employment in the serv- 
ice industries receded almost two million during the 
month, as 1.5 million persons were discharged from 
the Armed Forces and the personnel of the Federal 
Government was further reduced. 

A record level of consumer purchases combined 
with seasonal influences to raise employment in trade 
to the highest point since December, 1941. Fully 
350,000 more persons were employed this month than 
in November, and the industry was 4% above the 
level attained last December. 

With the arrival of the slack winter season agri- 
cultural employment was reduced 1.5 million to total 
8.5 million in December, a decline of 15% for the 
month, and 2% for the year. Family workers, num- 
bering 6,815,000, were down 12%, and hired workers 
declined 625,000, or 27%, from a month earlier. There 
were 2% fewer family workers and 4% fewer hired 
workers than a year ago. 


1945 SUMMARY 

A reversal of the upward trend in employment since 
1939 was reflected during 1945. The average number 
of persons employed or in the Armed Forces declined 
from 63.3 million in 1944 to 61.6 million in 1945. 
Civilian employment declined fully 1.5 million from 
the 1944 average of 51.9 million; approximately 3 mil- 
lion fewer persons were employed this year than in 
1943, the peak year in civilian employment. Despite 
the declines, the average volume of employment ex- 
ceeded by more than 5 million the total number of 
persons who would normally be considered to belong 
to the labor force. 

The largest employment decline, excluding the 
Armed Forces, occurred in manufacturing. During 
the past year more than 13 million persons were em- 
ployed in factories, as compared with an average of 
15.4 million in 1944, The transportation industry hit 
a record high in 1945, when an average of over 3 mil- 
lion persons were employed. Agricultural employ- 
ment was lower on the average than in any year since 
1902. 

Previous predictions of high levels of year-end un- 
employment have not materialized, partly because of 
the prompt undertaking of reconversion of industry 
to peacetime production. However, a great number 
of discharged veterans and war workers have not yet 
returned to the peacetime labor force and both em- 
ployment and unemployment are expected to increase 


in coming months. 
8 Rosatyn Dorts SIEGEL 


Statistical Division 
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Management Reading 


“A Method for Evaluating Supervisory Personnel,” by 


Eliot D. Chapple and Gordon Donald, Jr., Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, Winter Number, 1946. The author’s method 
evaluates factors of personality and temperament by meas- 
uring such qualities as the promptness, frequency and 
duration of a person’s thinking, his speaking and acting 
responses to individuals and groups in job relationships. 
These responses are timed and measured by an objective 
method and results tested against top managements 
evaluation. C.E.Y. 


“Producing Motion Picture Films for Time Study Training,” 


by Warren L. Gonog, Modern Management, January, 
1946. The author makes a good case for the importance 
of ready- or tailor-made films on time study and discusses 
types of equipment and steps to follow in developing film 
material. He points out the need for cooperation with 
factory personnel. 


“Program for Veterans,” by Matthew Woll, American Federa- 


tionist, January, 1946. The policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor toward World War II veterans is re- 
ported by Mr. Woll, who is chairman of the AFL’s veter- 
ans’ committee. Taking away jobs from civilians in or- 
der to give them to veterans will only result, he says, 
in direct or indirect taxation to support those who are 
unemployed. Waiving of initiation fees and apprentice- 
training programs in highly skilled trades are part of the 
AFL policy in relation to employment of veterans. A.A.D. 


“Are Management’s Views of Supervisors Faulty?” by Quen- 
t=) . . 


tin W. File, The Personnel Journal, January, 1946. “Ap- 
praisal of Mr. File’s Study,” by the Editor, The Personnel 
Journal, January, 1946. Here are two interesting articles 
on the subject of selecting, evaluating and training super- 
visory personnel. Mr. File finds fault with top manage- 
ment’s evaluation of supervisory qualifications and duties. 
He describes a supervisory measuring instrument which 
he developed cooperatively with industrial experts and 
executives, even though these two groups disagreed on 
many points. Management, according to the author, does 
not give sufficient attention to the human relations fac- 
tors, but Mr. File believes, nevertheless, that the cooper- 
atively developed test is valuable for selection and evalu- 
ation of supervisory personnel. 

The editor of The Personnel Journal appraises Mr. File’s 
article by pointing out the existence of reliable perform- 
ance factors which the executive can use constructively to 
evaluate supervisory personnel. The Journal’s editor also 
expresses the opinion that Mr. File’s test does not meas- 
ure actual supervisory quality or ability. 


“The Coal Industry and Its Personnel Relations,” by J. J. 


Foster, Mining and Metallurgy, December, 1945. Begin- 
ning his article with the statement that “most of us will, 
I think, agree that never before in the history of the coal 
industry has the human side of our business been so im- 
portant as today,” the author outlines a program intended 
to give employees in the coal industry “a better under- 
standing and a better opinion of the industry.” Mr. 
Foster, who is assistant to the vice president of the Island 
Creek Coal Company, believes that the coal industry 
“should strive for a higher type of supervision.” A.A.D. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tor Conrrrence Boarp, Unless Otherwise Indicated 
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1945 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Heneet Latest 
Dec Nov Oct. Sept. August July eyed Bae ee 
Previous Year 
Clerical salary rates Pe |e sy ee 
Billing machine Operators, aoe ee mode in dollars 28 
Calculating machine or compt’ter a soa mode in dollars 30 
ance pe Morag Soe os ee Gas et mode in dollars 23 
= eee en. oa Paetareeeae = oa mode in dollars 30 
ephone switchboard operator. ........|| mode in dollars 30 
DeHIOMCOD Vat yp istame1,16 acs ores mode in dollars 30 
ead living 
SES ho an el at eat eae ee ae aN = 
Wines occas 114.9 113.9 112.8 112.9 113.9 114.9 Usa} +0.9 +2.3 
eh REI aac 1928 = 00 01.0} 91,0.)) 81.0) -01,0 |. 91.0) 81.01) 91.4 0 0 
fice ee Jel i aaa aka taieas 923=100 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.0 0 +1.0 
yeti: ge ei ee ele rch aa 104.1 104.0 103.9 103.9 103.9 103.8 103.0 +0.1 +1.1 
Bet Beier cen etsia AUS sh ios viaiin'e sheleralciels. 6518 923=100 85.6 85.7 85.8 85.3 85.3 85.3 84.9 ae 0.8 
ee and light eal GED 4 ter 1923 =100 97.1] 96.9| 97.4] 97.4] 97.5| 97.8] 95.8] +0.2 ig 
leetriity. «ose 1923 =100 66.9| 66.9] 66.9] 66.9| 66.9| 66.9| 66.9 0 0 
eee sup hg SRA a ROR Sa ang RTE. ae a 1923=100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 0 0 
ation Wa eats ugtewintes 04 Usa akh Sex 1923 =100 115.7 115.5 115.4 115.3 115.4 115.3 114.8 +0.2 +0.8 
All Hema... s+. evsasveseeesereeeees 1923 = 100 107.1] 106.7 | 106.3] 106.2 | 106.6] 106.9| 105.7]) +0.4] +1.3 
ro ee no Olaollangen sg an ot err 1923 dollars 934 . 937 941 942 938 . 935 946 -0.3 -1.3 
items (. Os 8 es ERIS Ot eae 1935-89 = 100 ; 129.2 128.9 128.9 129.3 129.4 126.6 +0.2 42.1 
aa and unemployment 
mployment over economic labor force. .|| thousands ala 
p 1,166 |p 1,900 |r 3,944] 5,262] 7,283] 7,770 |r 6,359 | -88.6 | -81.7 
US hath id el cee ne thousands p 55,258 |p 58,304 |r 60,315 | 61,599 | 63,544 | 64,058 |r 62,453 -5.2 | -11.5 
ae oe oa restry, eit ee snare a thousands p 8,638 |p 10,151 |r 11,060 | 11,148 | 10,930 | 11,027 8,830 || 14.9 -2.2 
+ = . PiiaseeescAs Gein = deanrerch > thousands p 17,602 |p 17,669 |r 17,570 | 17,766 | 19,421 | 19,685 |r 20,987 -0.4 | -16.1 
es plea Rare en h0 ies) thousands p 11,435 }p 11,511 | 11,492 | 11,582 | 13,198 | 13,465 |r 14,954 0.7 | -23.5 
Baa eae miscellaneous.......... thousands p 29,019 |p 30,485 | 31,685 | 32,685 | 33,193 | 33,346 |r 32,636 —4.8 | -11.1 
rikes 
Beginning in period............. number a 335 455 
Bim period.................. 550 410 |r 520 280 Pirate aA 
ares Dede ar aie AN tee See thousands 40 405 560 jr 460 |r 225 |r = 322 85 |} -90.1 | -52.9 
Otal man days dle. v.62. 22.225-5 3. thousands 7,500 6,100 7,800 |r 3,675 1,350 |r 1,700 380 || +23.0 |41873.7 
‘urnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 
[ea Baie Sedat. Seadeass. 03 - per a ph Pp ac a r a Pa ig fa Det |\ae Oe one tsS 
0 employees|p : ; : ’ ¢ : 4.3 || -17.0 -9.3 
Miscellaneous........-.............. per 100 employees||p 2 2 2 2 3 4 3 0 -33 .3 
isehar peste aoe es saice ee swab ss oh oh per 100 employees||p 4 ROUT, 5 .6 ag .6 .6 || -20.0 | -33.3 
fhe See SNERSt, IRS a a A a per 100 employees|p 1.3 ah 2.3 4.5 10.7 1.5 .5 || —23.5 | +26.0 
Seca Se eS ces nc meee: per 100 employees|p 6.8 8.7 8.6 7.4 5.9 5.8 6.1 || —21.8 | +33.3 
age Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Earnings, Pace a oe he ee ee ae average in dollars 990 985 . 987 1.024 1.033 1.035 +0.5 —4.4 
WRECK LV On eracheta te ek sie le +d average in dollars 40.89 |r 41.04 jr 40.87 | 41.72 | 45.45 | 46.85 -0.4 | -12.5 
Hours per production worker..........|| average per week 41.3 |r 41.7 41.4 40.7 44.0 45.3 -0.8 "8.5 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Earnings, aed Feasts em pea nen average in i ae mre Bo ee co 1.106 | 1.079 +0.9 +0.9 
weekly..........0.02220 0055 average in dollars|| .... ; 3 45.74 é 49.00 | 49.42 +0.4 7.5 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week || .... 42.1 42.3 42.3 43. 4 44.3 45.6 -0.5 -7.7 
Rive lO YIU Gee kena cee sshelere writ 4 1923 = 100 eee 103.7 104.1 103.8 119.5 123.2 137.8 —-0.4 —24.7 
SDGOtAU THAI NOUTS e,ncriesie sone nels uipor > 1923 = 100 as a 88.8 89.5 89.3 105.4 110.9 127.7 -0.8 -30.5 
als webb e eee ecto e renee eees 1923=100 a er ea 178.4 pw ee 255.9 +0.1 -30.4 
age-rate Increases... ...-+--«t5++--- average per cent ; . . 5.3 . ‘ 5.8 || ---- ces 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 5.6 4.2 Lo 1.5 0.4 0.4 0.1 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Martin gs pNOULLY crc cueia te aieias sbyctns «es average in dollars b 1.085 Je 1.012 +2.3 
WRCCKILV enn ie ce ens. seucs Bo average in dollars b 4.811 |e 46.44 +3.6 
Hours per wage earner................|] average per week b 45.9 Ie 45.3 +1.3 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Barnings: Hour yoser. oye ec oe ne eos: average in dollars b 1.154 |e 1.137 +1.5 
week yet, Seals wie ol srade a rere average in dollars b 53.29 Ie 51.73 +3.0 
Pree ae aN Ge poe nena schvehitasete- average per week b 45.5 Ic 45.1 +0.9 
Class I railroads! 
Barnings, HOUPLy ec e< sc 5 cle eters) <2 average in dollars .984 .971 .983 .980 +1.3) 40.4 
eoad He ES SBN BO NNT cata average in dollars 49.50 | 51.23 |} 51.68 | 51.48 —3 4 3.8 
“Real” weekly earnings..........-...-|) 1923=100 157.2 | 162.0 | 163.0] 165.3 -3.0 —4.9 
Hours per wage earner................|| average per week A a 50.3 6257 52.6 52.5 4.6 4.2 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE)|| average in dollars 88.00 sae seal 89.58 | 80.50 stan +9.3 
AWE lauD OARG tay ceyettceaneetyte « ateieietew +e fbere average in dollars 84.00 85.80 | 76.40 +9.9 
Without POAT scans nite .sterererettomrsjerare ns average in dollars 95.70 99.00 | 86.80 +10.3 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 
manufacturing industries , 
Earnings, hourly.............-+++++-- average in dollars || 1.135 | 1.118 | 1.108 | 1.092) 1.129 | 1.125 | 1.095 41.5 | 43.7 
WEEKLY pert tn aeerave oto ie average in dollars || 48.01 |r 46.84 | 47.31 | 47.07 | 51.26 51.30 | 50.48) +2.5 —-4.9 
Hours per production worker..........|| average per week 42.3 |r 41.9 42.7 43.1 45.4 45.6 46.1 +1.0 -8.2 


larger stoppages are in hand, the estimates for total workers involved and man-days idle 
for December are reasonably comparable with the figures for earlier months. 

bJune, 1945 pPreliminary 

cJuly, 1944, rRevised 


1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 

2As of first day of month, P 

aThe number of work stoppages so far reported to the Bureau for December is 100. 
The total number for Decca cannot be estimated until the record, particularly for 
smaller disputes, can be compiled from local sources of information. Since the data for 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


January 
1 New Board Succeeds WLB—Executive order terminates 
National War Labor Board and creates National Wage 
Stabilization Board comprised of public, labor and in- 
dustry members. 


Johnston Workers to Share Profits—Employees of 
Eric Johnston’s industries in Spokane, Washington, 
will receive 25% of net operating profits before taxes 
and dividends as annual bonus. Employee representa- 
tives on junior board of directors will participate in 
new multiple management organization. 


3 Labor Demonstration Ties Up Stamford Business— 
Major Stamford industries affected by rally of 10,000 
union sympathizers in protest against state police ac- 
tion in opening Yale & Towne picket lines. 


Truman Says Committees Retard Necessary Legisla- 
tion—In a radio address to the nation, President Tru- 
man blames House and Senate committees for holding 
back bills relating to employment, wages, labor and 
national health. 


9 Contract Features Annual Production Bonus—Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation and UAW-CIO sign agreement 
providing a base hourly rate of $1.19 and annual dis- 
tribution of a production bonus from a “security trust 
fund” into which the company will pay $5 for each 
car shipped. 


14 Employers’ Strike Paralyzes Argentina—Nationwide 
lockout by industry and commerce in Argentina shuts 
down all economic activity for three days as employers 
protest the government’s intervention in labor rela- 
tions and its demand for financial support of govern- 
ment “official” unions. 


15 Labor Asks Representation in UNO—Soviet Union dele- 
gates to UNO request consultative representation for 
World Federation of Trade Unions on Economic and 
Social Council of UNO. They oppose participation of 
International Labor Organization in the council. 


16 Unemployment Pay Denied to Striking Veterans— 
General Bradley, Veterans’ Administrator, rules strik- 
ing veterans are not entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation under GI bill of rights. 


17 CIO Asks Change in Tax Rebates—Philip Murray and 
Julius Emspak, CIO leaders, urge amendment of ex- 
cess-profits rebate and carry-back tax provisions, 
claiming present tax laws give corporations a union- 
busting weapon. 


19 Navy Personnel Barred from Strike Participation—Third 
Naval district announces policy does not permit men 
on active duty to picket in support of strikes. Shore 
Patrol to question all strikers wearing Navy uniforms. 


21 Truman Outlines “Year of Decision” Program—The 
President, in his report to Congress on state of the 
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nation urges legislation to speed production, curb in- 
flation, promote industrial peace and raise living stand- 
ards. 


Steelworkers Strike—Walkout of 750,000 members of 
United Steelworkers, CIO, marks opening of largest 
strike in history under the jurisdiction of a single 
American union. Strike follows United States Steel 
Corporation’s rejection of President Truman’s pro- 
posal of an 1844¢ hourly wage increase and its claim 
that a price increase of $6.25 a ton is necessary to meet 
that wage level. 


Strike Threat Halts Power Plant Sale — Mayor 
O’Dwyer of New York City forestalls proposed sale 
of three city power plants to Consolidated Edison 
Company in order to avert city-wide transit stoppage 
threatened by Michael J. Quill, head of Transport 
Workers Union, CIO. 


23 Trainmen Choose District 50 Representation—Long 
Island Railroad trainmen vote to affiliate with District 
50 of United Mine Workers rather than with Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. 


25 Proposes Appeals Tribunal for Unions—Professor Philip 
Taft of Brown University suggests establishment of 
impartial tribunal to protect labor movement from 
arbitrary acts of union officials and to control the ex- 
ercise of delegated powers. 


Lewis Returns to AFL—United Mine Workers, with 
600,000 members, readmitted to American Federation 
of Labor after breach of ten years. John L. Lewis 
takes seat on AFL Executive Council. 


26 Ford, Chrysler, UAW Reach Agreement—Ford wage rise 
of 18¢ (15.1%) and Chrysler rise of 18%¢ (16.7%) 
are hailed as pay patterns by government and labor 
officials. Terms affect nearly 200,000 UAW-CIO 
workers. 


Government Seizes Meat-packers’ Plants—Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson takes over 134 meat-packing 
plants affected by strike, begun January 15, of 263,- 
000 packers, cutters and butchers, members of CIO 
and AFL unions. Industry is largest ever seized by 
government. 


28 Social Insurance for Medical Care Urged—Social Secur- 
ity Board report recommends national system of in- 
surance to provide benefits for medical care and dis- 
ability losses. 


29 Police Open Picket Lines in Telegraph Strike—Court de- 
clares “private property is still the law of the land and 
it is imperative that these rights be observed” in 
assuring free access to workers in Western Union Tele- 
graph building, New York City. Police are called to 
halt disturbances on picket line after 7,000 members 
of American Communications Association, CIO, leave 
Western Union jobs on January 8 in protest against 
National War Labor Board wage award. 


February, 1946 MANAGEMENT RECORD AT 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


INCE DATA for the automobile and iron and 

steel industries are not yet available owing to 
strike conditions, no averages have been compiled for 
December for the composites of the twenty-five and 
twenty-seven manufacturing industries. Statistics for 
the remaining industries are shown in the accompany- 
ing tables. 

Seventeen of the twenty-three industries for which 
data are available showed higher hourly earnings in 
December than in November. The largest increase, 
4.5%, was in the lumber and millwork industry where 
wage-rate increases averaging 13% for almost 60% 
of the workers were reported. The hourly earnings of 
the boot and shoe workers rose 3.7% over the month 


and an increase of 2.6% was recorded in the average 
hourly return of the workers in the northern cotton 
industry. In the latter, most of the workers have re- 
ceived wage-rate increases during recent months, 
those reported from May through December averag- 
ing 7.5% for 96% of the employees. 

From August, 1945, just before the end of the war. 
to December, average hourly earnings rose in four- 
teen industries. The increases ranged from 0.2% in 
meat packing to 10.6% in silk and rayon. Since the 
length of the work week tended to decrease during 
this time, the increased earnings must have been 
brought about by other factors, such as wage-rate 
increases or shifts in employment. The five industries 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', DECEMBER, 1945 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


InpustTRY Hourly Weekly Actual | Nomina] 
Dec. Noy. Dee. Noy. Dec. Nov 
PS PEICUL EOE WAI PIEMEN bas wine cio pinjste clei se nie views aro:0e »5 $1.143 | $1.139r | $47.37 | $47.47r 41.4 41.77 43.5 43 .9r 
FER NEE OEENCONLG Ne oe PAM A ely is dso, ys vo. nle Wig Alars seb hdere Dae 1.25la na. 43 .(8a n.a. 34. 4a n.d. 41.0a 
GOU An RIDE He eee aries Fa dé Se wom anele sasera sae os 863 .832r 35.49 33. 94r 41.1 40.8 42.0 42.4 
(Oyster ae, Rai ee Oo oe Go Oe eee ae a 1.147 1.120r 45 33 45 ,.92r 39.5 41.0 42.0 42.3 
IRA PrOdUCla Rs cic bile 2's pas a ewan e SS dae .988 .957r | 38.39 $8. 41r 38.8 40, 1r 42.5 42.5 
RRO OE IN OVER CR NERR Sco. fav egiatnal « seme © wae ahaa pda» .891 .868 39.07 37.89 43.9 43.7 42.7 42.7 
Pleciricalmianuracturiny yond 4 ope Sails pore neSess 1.144 1.123 47.73 46.40 41.7 41.3 41.0 41.0 
Lila (os Be Se RS a SSR peed Nea Soe aa 1.049 1.028 45.70 44. 58r 43.6 43. 3r 43 2 43.9 
laser yvonne) KM bt OOS: 9a ssw x ins we oe ce wcge Asa ee os .918 . 908 36.59 35,92 $9.9 39.6 42.0 42.0 
EOUEATICESLORI Te tora cok aiteicle s te Soe e Reto, vias ne vs n.d. 1.220 nn. a. 51.12 n.d. 41.9 0; pee G 
Leather tanning and finishing, ..........-..0-.00.e00s8: 1.028 1.025 45.65 45.41 44.4 44.3 45.1 45.0 
Shaiber annie wOlKre cates aioe os oy, seri wen aves ag 1.163 13113 49.00 47.31 42.1 42.5 43.8 46.2 
MEAL DACKIODT Seetis acre a rhe ais tee oa bela e «'osia¢ aly 3 . 949 963 49.47 48.69 O22 50.6 41.1 41 i 
RI CANG VALINE pean s Glo gh ans © in vie cites ares > 1.072 1.060r | 45.40 46. 247 42.3 43 .6r 42,3 42.5 
Ee or) nn ee eee ern eee 964 944 | 45.78 | 45.78 47.5 48.5 44.6 44.7 
IES DETDIOGMCUS fr dbs 0 hake Win eee sais 0 ore bw Ub age Rigen 4 904 .908r | 39.22 40.297 43.4 4d $4.6 44.7 
Printing—book and Job.......-.00sseeseccecceeeseees Tis 1.136 50.46 51.21 Ad. 4 45.1 44.1 44.1 
Printing—news and magazine..............--seeeeeees 1.260 17287 54, 44 52.64 43.2 42.6 41.0 40.9 
Pet Peet aos cake ck vende coos 1.202 | 1.190 | 48.19 | 47.86 40.1 40.2 41.4 42.0 
PRD Der tres BTU bEs is ea eas nae o inlet sme cee w 1.307 1.300 49.96 50.88 38.2 39.1 40.7 41,6 
Pe Other rubber Productsaarens nese sacar eee euvciea s+ 1.035 1.004 44.99 42.39 43.5 42,2 42.7 42.8 
SYREN PAV OTDM ie Asp one cherie sso riers sala asi es 939 .898r | 39.39 38.58r 42.9 43.0 40.7 41.5 
VEG RN Ie Sr bra Whee o cin niqe tio ten ald slp iecectjeeee ss 964 . 961 40.77 40 38 42.3 42.0 41.8 pecs 
1, Woolen and worsted goods..............00eeeeee. 938 ‘981 | 40.22 | 39.54 | 42.9 | 42.4 | 49.4 | 42.5 
Om Other woolen DrOUUCtS 2 wmade ace eb acdye Wevartviaere.s 1.007 1.010 41.67 41.80 oat 41.4 40.8 40.8 
Foundries and machine BHO See Eset a ob head vials: 1.165 1.164r | 49.91 50.00r 42.9 43..0r 43.3 43. 6r 
OO Ie Se ee ne eae e 1.122 | 1,112 | 48.69 | 47.77 43.4 42.9 42.7 42.5 
Bi Warhines and Machine tools....:4c..5 004+. << - 005 1.167 | 1.169 | 51.69 | S1.61 | 44.8 Hal | ans | 443 
“ en ed cell othe soe leeiraae uy hierixes), ab C88. cl. 088r lg A787.. | 47,48r |. 48.0 43.87 | 42.9 42.8r 
Pi iee GRONUEST EA Ai noes os NT ew en. 25 Ye 1.153 | 1.155 | 48.87 | 49.69 42.4 43.0 43.3 44.3 
CAR) TISPNLOF sao Wg Oe aca REET Tee RRC DIE ci eae n.d. $1.089 n.a. $45.70 na. | 421 na 42.9 
caer eee eg ee es oe. B,.. S00et| B°78962.| 838.775 | $97.58 41.8 | 41.9 41.5 41,8 
eee eee ies beter apiecten ios “Se oe eae aes 1.339 | 1.392 } 58.82 | 58.22] 43.8 44.0r | 42.5 | 49.8 
7 INDUSTRIES CRRA ee eG ae n.a. | $1.091 .G $45.81 ESE 42.1 n.a 42.9 
eer sen eran | S1gel | @1.250r | 848.79 | 652.567 | 40.0 42.9r | 43.9 44.17 
Shiptuiiding. Ba lncaks, (onaieey tart 1939 | 1.336, | 50.39 | 49.90 | 37.6 ' 37.37 | 40.6 40.67 


See foutnotes on page 52 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS SUPPLYING PAYROLL DATA TO THE CONFERENCE BOAR 


Source: THe CONFERENCE BoarpD 


= . . ber Paint Pay 
Agricul- Boot r Electrical ' Sones Tron‘ omc Wace Meat and ty 

State and Geographic Total tural Auto- d Chemi- | Cotton | Manu- | Furni- and and | ra. : % ps 
Rezion ta = mobile? Sica cal North Aaa ture Roast Steel ad) - = ar Packing A a 

United States....... sel 37, | 119 | 92 | 200 | 19 | 143 | 35 | 34 | 47 | 25 1 420) 255) 069 a 

New England.. 292 ae 5 24 22 11 17 1 Bae 2 3 3 z 3 ; 
Maines mac ete Q1 ae Bas 3 4 2 ne ats oe = ae Sap Sens ae 
New Hampshire...... 20 ae a3 16 1 Aree woe : AE w 
Menmant. sot sarae ot 9 rae te a 1 ee 1 Sea ne roe ane ae ee - a 
Massachusetts. ...... 136 : ie 5 12 5 10 1 2 1 3 3 1 
Rhode Island........ 28 oe ae ay 1 3 1 va tee tee ae 25 < 
Connecticut......... 78 eae 5 sass 3 V 5 pies 1 ae aoe ee ty ae 

Middle Atlantic. . 519 5 13 9 71 7 47 15 12 16 8 5 4 20 Po 
New York.. 2 .-| 194 4 8 8 18 2 10 a! i 1 1 5 1 8 0 
New Jersey... peel te nse 2 1 29 4 16 1 ce 2 2 Ae 1 9 : 
Pennsy Ivania....... | 207 1 3 mae 24 1 Q1 3 5 13 5 Q 3 

East North Central.| 595 28 76 28 38 1 42 14 8 21 11 7 7 | 23 | 29 
Ohio. . aA eal lee Q 10 4 12 ere 15 5 1 10 3 1 ike 8 4 
Indiana. . eh ence erate 75 i) 20 1 6 1 8 rons 1 Q ee: pee 1 1 «e 
(liners: Bese «3c 165 16 9 20 8 11 1 1 if 4 g a 10 1 
Michigan 91 2 34 9 3 5 1 4 pee eal hae 4 8 
Wisconsins. .) 05. «. 91 5 3 3 5) 5 3 4 1 4 3 iz ae 16 

West North Central.| 113 2 5 16 1b) 8 6 1 3 8 6 2 
Minnesota.......... 25 a Q 3 5 a 1 2 ae Q 
Towa.. LR de Se 19 2 4 1 x 3 1 ois 
Missouri. . aS A 49 f Q 16 8 5 ae 1 A. Ae 4 F 
North Dakota....... ee ~ Pe ag 
South Dakota........ 1 oie ae 1 < 
Nebraska 4 1 sexe 1 1 an 
KANSAS eter, act as aks 15 Q 1 be 1 ] 

South Atlantic. .... 109 at 5 1 29 10 3 3 2 2 4 2 3 it 
Delaware............ ih Fre ne ae 3 sas Ss 1 Fare 2 
IMiarulan@ 2. cir cite 92 i me a ] 3 ae 1 ae 1 
District of Columbia. Q ot he ef eS ne He eye oe 
Virginia ...ceee sae Q7 Se! 1 See 8 bate a 4 Q 1 
West, Varginineeeee ae: 26 we es 13 Q aa 2 2 1 = 
North Carolina. ..... 9 ae ae z 5 ie a 
South Carolina....... 3 seo wd fs Q ree 
Georgiasc ne sien a day 11 be 4 1 Q 1 ee 
Florida. . ‘ Q Lk es ae e's 

East South Cenieat 62 2 14 10 1 4 5 1 2 
Kentuckysa. eee. : 13 1 Q 4 ee 
Tennessee.......... . 28 1 12 4 1 2 1 ul 1 
Alabama, Pose ont 17 Q 1 4 ar 
Mississippi......... 4 Be arte AA: oe - ee Sard 1 2a pt cach aa 1 

West South Central 54 a 4 bh: 4 ie eae 1 abe? ed re 2 1 4 
IATKSNISHS, sect sete 4 -_ 1 _ eon aa Ate 1 state S55: om ots Dee nif 
Louisiana. . i 7 Ro ae 2 
Oklahoma...727.... 8 1 1 
Texas rer eee 35 3 3 2 Q 

Mountain......... 14 1 1 2 a i 
Montana........... 1 ints i 
Idaho. Q il i % 
WiyOuling erases tar : 4 Bet vie fas re aes a ses os ae arc aor Fs a 
COlORAAG:, «ssa. <r ale ‘ 4 Sich ada nae l Fix ae ale eae ror ee 1 ; a 
New Mexico.. ; 1 me : ot ay >. Ase i a4 
ATIZOMANS fort toa. 1 5 aa ial %. 
Utah. 1 1 oa z * 
INGVHOSs hea nee «oo et fev aes Sar neg ne ee ma Aid os ate Roe cs . 

Paciio tie ies) L1G ae eT ee WP eat “mee ae 1 Ba pier: 11, 5 1 
Washington......... 24 ae 2 an 2 $04 ein <n as Ace ae 9 7 : : 
Oregon). cen nantes 14 ee 1 ee ] rhe rr ate 1 ae en 5 . i 2 
California........... 78 ie wee 7 ny 18 1 as ea 1 ripe Wy | ” 

a 8 Ee 
1As of N ber, 1945, this table bri to date fi blished in The Mi 
Sudden: dupllestion of 9 plant nant or “pe sorcart lathe ain teas Shuler thence the bs gram total at ie e 
e ; ‘ : ; “ E A 

grouped under “foundries and machine shops” and December in sixteen industries and remained un- 

the agricultural implement, electrical manufacturing, changed in one other. From August to December, the 

furniture ee aoe aes showed lower hourly changes in weekly earnings ranged from a decline of 
earnings in December than in August. 15.3% in the heavy equipment group of foundries and 


Average weekly earnings rose from November to machine shops to an increase of 9.3% in the meat- 
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STRIBUTION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS SUPPLYING PAYROLL DATA TO THE CONFERENCE BOARD: 


Source: Tar Conrgrence Boarp 


Printing ; Machines Hardware| Other Petro- ; ‘ 
News | Rubber | and | Wool | Found- | ‘an ! pel and [Foundry | tadus- | Cement | leum | Air | pit | Total | State and Geographic 
and yon ries | Machine] jhent Small Prod- tries Refin- | craft ing Region 
Magazine ‘ools arts ucts ing 


| | | | | | | | | en | | a | | nnn 


32 45 26 54 75 110 74 81 122 | 1,716 40 56 19 43 |1,874? |United States 
8 


4 13 2 30 27 7 38 19 288 Shc He Me 4 292 |New England 
eee seats Sage g i 1 San ce i 20 ae ae Pics 1 Q1 Maine d 
i Rca aie 1 ror 1 ae Ais 0% 20 So z, re re 20 New Hampshire 
se ee Mee ae 1 1 a: 1 a 9 = 84s me ms - 9 Vermont 
1 6 14 Q 12 4 15 6 134 ree # PY Q ae ae 
Rd 4 10 Q 3 ite 4 aes 28 raf chs ee ~ ode Islan 
Q 3 2 3 3 9 3 18 13 af Aue en ait 1 78 Connecticut 
5 8 23 18 16 31 22 15 43 483 14 10 1 1l 519 |Middle Atlantic 
Ree 4 Sa 5 1 14 6 Q 93 180 ff 2 it 4 194 er oe 
1 () 4 5 4 5 3 Q 4 lll 3 . 4 118 ew Jersey 
4 2 19 8 11 12 18 11 13 192 af 5 3 207 Pennsylvania 
r! 18 3 46 37 33 21 42 569 5 ll 2 8 595 |East North Central 
2 13 3 19 17 9 9 10 162 Q 6 ahs 8 a Dae 
“ae 2 ee 7 5 4 1 3 72 rd 1 Sis bo ndiana 
4 1 10 9 8 8 12 | 155 1 4 2 | “3 | 165 | Illinois 
i Q 5 2 4 2 5 91 rset oe at, an 91 Michigan 
uF ASR 5 4 8 1 12 89 ey in Q 91 Wisconsin 
8 ar 6 4 2 1 101 6 2 3 1 113 |West North Central 
1 3 1 a 4 1 ae ae 25 Minnesota 
2 Ke 1 2 17 1 a fats = 
2 ae z a ig i 47 Q issouri 
aS ths North Dakota 
~ “ vot Bb i oH 1 | South Dakota 
< ot a re oes 4 4 - ie 4 | Nebraska 
“'3 “i in a ne 8 2 Q 3 eS 15 Kansas 
2 a1 3 1 4 2 2 6 92 5 1 2 9 ee sour Atlantic 
a ake 7 ee ae : elaware 
ay ie er id 3 14 1 1| 2 | ‘4 | 92 | Maryland 
ae f 5 1 obit. Oe 1 2 | District of Columbia 
1 mi hated $e: Po) itcc: 1 24 1, Vil eae Q 27 | Virginia 
1 Q ae 23 Q 1 26 West Virginia 
Oy ‘< 1 9 9 nore one 
; Bp 3 ake oe ae o 3 South Carolina 
a ie iy. 1 1 + ee - 11 | Georgia 
1 BP : ae vee ae ua 5 ¢ Florida 
1 62 |East South Central 
i 1 2 1 3 1 3 51 6 4 
4 13 Kentucky 
; , Q 4 Q ie a ae 28 Tennessee 
‘ ee oie ee | 1) 218 NG P| ee ee Alabama 
= mk et ris 8 Bloat 0 lane x 1 4 | Mississippi 
ee ale ale ccm: [ones 2 2| 23 4 | 23 | 2 | 2 | 54 {West South Central 
- ai ae ri ei ing | a 2 4 BM es at ef 4 |,Arkansas 
aC . * - - 4 1 1 a 1 uf Louisiana 
E i 3 Ane 3 Q ma 8 Oklahoma 
: , 9 12 3 19 Ae 1 35 Texas 
v 5 14 |Mountain 
1 : i : , : 1 1 Montana 
pi cf a a r) a est tale 2 | Idaho 
fe * a 1 3 ae ie 4 | Wyoming 
od 4 . 3 1 St ae 4 Colorado 
pe Ze * 1 | New Mexico 
5 ae 9 ; 1 Arizona 
33 ‘a 1 1 | Utah 
: st aa rae evada 
oa 4 wen ae) ps es = e ml is ‘ : il Pacific 
ee eee nae oe a 2 a 2s 1 3 te Cs ¢ i i Orecoiis 
ee ee ee elt | a | ew tet a | ve I Californts 


nalysis covers only plants that report direc o THE CONFERENCE iti iv tomobile Manufacturers Association. 
i i Cc Boarp. In addition, Tan Conrerance Boarp also receives data from the Au ) f 
al si eel s mers that report oe hen Tur ConFERENCE Boarp. In addition, Taz ConrezENce Boarp also receives data from the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
analysis covers only 


; in ei i lines were much larger than any of 
ing 1 . The workers in eight other indus- However, the dec 
ne ica inate per week in December than in these rises. Thirteen industries besides the one al- 
August, other large increases being 6.47% in silk and ready mentioned showed decreased leet! atin 
pide 3 7% in northern cotton, 3.57% in news and from August to December. Rubber workers earne 


magazine printing, and 2.9% in lumber and millwork. 14.3% less per week in December than in the earlier 
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month; those in the agricultural implement industry, Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
11% less; miscellaneous products under foundries and Source: Tax Conrunenca Boarp 
machine shops, 10.7% less; electrical manufacturing, 
9.6%; and chemical, 8%. 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Production 


Wage-rate 
HOURS ye tee Increase 
Most industries, of course, reduced actual working 
hours immediately after the end of the war. But in — pecember...........se-e0 000: 0.1% 5.8% 
December, twelve of the twenty-three for which data 
are available, averaged longer hours than during the é2 53 
previous month. All the increases were small except od, adie ale ee 5.9 
in the meat-packing industry where hours frequently March. ........---0e+eseeee ees us ie 
show wide variations from month to month. In only Ct ee eke ee 13 50 
two industries did the workers put in more hours Sine... labia 2s elles poe tee ee 9.9 
in December than in August—meat packing and news ee a ye 
and magazine printing—and in the latter the increase Sentember. 5. . - <i. Mhwasy sae. 15 5.3 
was only 0.2 hour. QOetobers aa. ofa 5 «misc slap iter eee oe ve 
Nominal hours a week, or the scheduled number. Feces £2 eee oe Ws 
of hours of operation of a plant, shift or department 
for one week, seldom change very much from one ber industry, 4.9 hours in paint and varnish, and 3.9 
month to the next. But in the four months from hours in chemicals. Of the other four industries, one 
August to December, the individual industries showed showed no change in nominal hours from August to 
some substantial changes. Nineteen industries re- December, two increased 0.2 hour each, and the fourth 
duced their scheduled hours, twelve by more than —book and job printing—raised the scheduled work 


one hour. The largest cuts were 5.6 hours in the rub- week 2.6 hours. 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', DECEMBER, 1945 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norse: Hourly earnings are’not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Tota] Man Hours 
Worked 


Employment Payrolls 


Hourly, Actual 


INDUSTRY 


Actual 


Agricultural implement................ 


Atomopileltpor: Ane ayia Mire sian s nb ossts a. ‘ pi 
BeObiand Shoe meet steel ic tec dees c aus A : : 88.5 
Cesta nahn Gae i tencn ayy bese 8 | 220.5r 3 168.67 
Cottiar— Nore tn fi vcBen vedi nas de 2 | 195.1 .4| 171.7 | 167.2 34.1 2 8 
Electrical manufacturing............... 4 | 197.7 171.3 | 164.5 | 160.5 187.6 =| a 
[ir ee ee aes eee eee 2.9 | 198.8 178.5r| 171.1 | 167.37 76.6 ‘2 2 
Hosiery and knit goods................ ‘3 | 937.7 208.3 | 193.4 | 190.5 74.0 3 m 
Iron and steel’..............00...0000.| mas | 204.7 149.4] na. | 140.0 108.8 0 ; 3 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 5 | 210.9 196.1 | 184.0 | 183.8 70.1 ‘3 | 140.5 | 137.5 
Lumber and WLUW hat dace yok ns ae .9 | 235.38 202.0 | 195.3 | 189.3 41.2 35.7 | 35.4 87.9 83.2 
Riex6 CACKING oh ant cha Beh deayes oe 6 | 203.6 206.8 | 196.3 | 193.8 96.5 | 108.4 | 98.2 | 216.9 | 199.6 
MAINE ANG VALNISUoyhscy sds vie ence < oo ets 4 | 188.37 176.2r| 161.5 | 165.17 144.3r| 136.3 | 134.87] 260.2 254.3r 
Paper and pulp, .da¥evs ios vcr dice boos 8 | 187.3 175.5 | 168.9 | 164.5 121.1 | 116.2 | 113.3 | 222.4 | 219.5 
Paper products... .. Mee povein tea sea ye as .2 | 199.17 185.0r| 168.2 | 178.4r 167.9 | 155.8 | 156.7 | 807.6 | 310.6r 
Printing—book and job................ 8 | 174.0 171.0 | 157.3 | 160.8 127.8 | 126.1 | 125.6 | 219.7 | 218.8 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .8 | 178.5 168.6 | 162.7 | 158.0 114.6 | 111.6 | 108.5 | 202.5 193.2 
MAE ree: toes eR isey ch Niet fos} 0 | 190.1 170.7 | 160.5 | 160.0 126.1 | 116.5 | 113.1 | 228.8 | 215.3 
Silc'and rayon. \rsmat ctienduene net .8 | 181.07 167.5r) 159.7 | 157.0r 80.9 | 75.6 | 74.8 | 140.0 | 135.87 
2 NEUE i ES OIRO hes 9 | 190.8 168.5 | 158.8 | 157.9 64.2 | 59.0] 56.8 | 112.6 | 108.2 
Foundries and machine shops...........| 203.8 | 203.1r 176.2r| 164.2 | 165.17 137.07] 116.2 | 118.87] 286.2 | 241.4¢ 
1. Foundries......... ere eT 2 | 188.5 161.3 | 158.5 | 151.2 146.8 | 127.3 | 125.5 | 242.0 | 936.8 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 212.6 | 212.9 189.0 | 176.8 | 177.1 182.1 | 119.6 | 117.0 | 254.4 | 249.7 
8, Heavy equipment................ ‘1 | 184.8 156.5 | 146.7 | 146.7 117.2 | 100.7 | 99.4 | 186.5 | 183.4 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .6 | 211.57 191.4r] 179.0 | 179 4r 121.2r| 114.8 | 109.47 243.3 232.0 
5. Other products.............++.... 205.9 | 206.3 181.8 | 166.9 | 170.4 143.3 | 113.2 | 196.2 0 | 260.5. 
25 INDUSTRIES......... n.a. | 201.3 Ge n.d 103.7 n.d. 178.1 


NOTE: No basic 192 data are available, hence no indexes are for H 2, 
s r A given [0 the following Rayon producin 
goods, other woolen prod icts, cement, petroleum refinin q industries aircraft and shi bui In 
gz, 27 les, d p Id g. 


rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS', DECEMBER, 1945 


Nore: Hourl 


y earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


et eI Hey Uncuce Overtime and other monetary compensation — 


Aut Mate 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings 


Average Earnings 


Ruucueke cet e ook abil” 5 oaks 
if 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Boas Production Worker 
_ ur ee 
Agricultural implement............ 5 
Dmachisermate Snellen eI aybel eae (tence $718 971 
Pee randtotceteste ss, it. eae 1.008 | .976r| 42.22 ‘9 | "718 
ATOR Ne as ae 1.224 | 1.2007] 49.32 8r| 826 
Rayon producing’.................. 1.073 | 1.0897] 42.62 ‘@r| 802 
Potion — Norther. oo. Sas cee... 962 | .989 | 44.86 3 | lt 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.240 | 1.228 | 52.87 0 | ‘04 
BOA PAG Oe iss. co 1.087 | 1.072 | 47.72 5r| 816 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.264 | 1.257 | 54.20 7 | 750 . 
Ixoncand steels. F195 OO oe, n.a. | 1.280] n.a. Tin 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.057 | 1.054 | 47.91 5 | “872 ; 
Lumber and millwork................. 1.177 | 1.197 | 49.80 7] 895 8 
Mant packing... 68.20. 6. 0es 00. f2. 992 | 1.005 | 53.06 2| .750 5 
Paint and varnish.....................] 1.092 | 1.080r| 46.57 ‘9rl .910 4 
Paper and pulp....................... ‘986 | .967 | 47.29 ‘2 | (728 7 
Paper products...........0.0ec0e eens 1.027 | 1.0317] 46.64 7| .701 0 
Printing—book and job................] 1.22 | 1.332 | 61.52 ‘8 | .733 8 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.397 | 1.345 | 59.48 ‘9 | .824 8 
i), 2a, ea 1.299 | 1.288 | 52.33 5 | .885 3 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.362 | 1.856 | 52.55 ‘6 | 1.014 2 
2, Other rubber products............ 1.170 | 1.188 | 51.79 8 | .794 i 
Silk and rayon........................] 1.018 | .994r] 46.03 (21 .697 0 
tn eB es eA a 1.032 | 1.032 | 45.32 8 | .840 2 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 995 | .991 | 44.52 ‘6 | .851 6 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.086 | 1.092 | 46.42 8 | .816 ‘4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.198 | 1.202r| 51.77 21 .880 ‘Qr 
OS Worle IP Fes 6 bw. 1.134 | 1.125 | 49.39 0} .877 a 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.195 | 1.199 | 53.41 ‘6 | .857 8 
$. Heavy equipment................ 1.256 | 1.255 | 52.71 ‘9 | .916 6 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.140 | 1.1417] 51.04 ‘6r|  .809 
5. Other products...................| 1.196 | 1.209 | 51.22 '3| 913 ; 
PATINDUBTREES A: . Sa so tinchiy os ria dite « 4 n.a. |$1.165 | n.a coal tea 
GeInenE een oe Fee ee can ieee $ .890 |$ .896 |$36.77 9 
Petroleuni refining 25 see «x20 «de as 1.330 | 1.8227] 58.32 Or 
DU MINDURERIES, 1. oh stad. can Leeinuiee., sal CnseeNiel. 165 «|. aca. 8 Ms 
To ee RRA, eS oo 81.269 |$1.3197|$51. 20 4781.02 
PN in oRens's aot ap 1.3457] 50. ‘4r| 1.073 | 1.0667] 38.59 | 39. 


See footnotes on page 52 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Only two of the twenty-three industries employed 
fewer workers in December than in November, but 
eleven industries reported lower employment in the 
last month of the year than in August. The number 
of women workers would seem to be dwindling, since 
in eleven Of the twenty-one industries in which the 
total employment increased from November to De- 
cember the actual number of women decreased. Even 
in the other ten industries where more women were 
employed than in the previous month, they made up 
a smaller proportion of the total number of workers. 
In electrical manufacturing, for example, total em- 
ployment increased 4.5% from November to Decem- 
ber, but the number of women increased only 1.6%. 
In the rubber industry, where employment rose 3.37%, 
only 0.04% more women were added. 


Payrolls are also increasing, and twenty industries 


had larger payrolls in December than in November. 
The only industry whose payroll index dropped sub- 
stantially over the month was the miscellaneous group 
under foundries and machine shops, where the decline 
amounted to 10.6%. Only eleven industries had larger 
payrolls in December than in August. 


FOUR INDUSTRIES 


The cement industry employed only a few more 
people in December than in November, but the pro- 
portion of skilled workers increased from 91.2% of 
the total in November to 91.7% in the succeeding 
month. Hourly earnings of all workers averaged $.890 
in December, or 0.7% less than during the previous 
month, and working hours decreased 1.4%. Both 
groups of workers averaged less per hour and worked 
fewer hours a week in December than in November. 

The hourly earnings of workers in petroleum re- 
fineries averaged $1.330 in December, 0.6% above the 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS’, DEC. 1945 


Average Earnings 
InpustTRY 


Agricultural implement...............- 
Automobile®)y < 2.8.2 tise atid noaeene ne 


Rayon sproducing* denice demi cteiner a 
Cotton——North 8 ack tee dott ees 5 
Electrical manufacturing............... 
Murniture’ gcc secu eer ate eee oe 
Hosiery and knit goods.............+-- 
Tronzand: steel’s 6 fon. cise. a nie. > sdekt urs 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
umber and millworke i. nee + seis 
Meat packing... U8 sthar daa s datelo ss 
Paintand'varnishs-.ccesicls cde ani s 
Paper and pulp tee: cen aioeie see 
Paper products.2..2 «eis co's hemes. © 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 
Rubbers.5.A5-hk Meee hd. Bia Se eae ok 

1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 

2. Oth er rubber products............ 
Woolit ORecees eee ac ie eee 

1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 

2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 

Lax Roundméstate. eet ak eee = 


Sy Heavy equipment, :.24:56.. ¢-ch»s 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 
be Othersproducts:s5.c4. oh ee aniaes 


PA SINDUSTRIDS bso es eG ee ae ica 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industria] establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. 
1945, Management Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Taz Conrerence Boarp. 


For definition, see March, 


November level, and the highest recorded for the in- 
dustry. The work week was slightly shorter than 
during the previous month, and weekly earnings rose 
only 0.2%. 

Employment in aircraft plants declined 28.7% from 
November to December, making a total drop of 71.5% 
since the first part of August just before the end of 
the war. Over the month, the number of women 
workers declined 51.2%, and women made up only 
20.3% of all workers in December, as against 29.7% 
in November. Their average hourly earnings rose 
in the month period in spite of an appreciable short- 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


40.6 | 40.67} 1.366 | 1.357r| 60.44 | 60.32r| 44.2 


SxmLep AND SEMI-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


Average Hours 
per Week Fa 
Production Worker 


Dec Nov. Dec. Nov. 
39.9 40. 57|$1.186 |$1.1847/$49.80 |$49.937] 42.0 42 .2r 
n.a. 36.2a| n.a. | 1.3l4a} n.a. | 45.16a) n.a. 34.44 
43.6 43.2 | 1.031.| 1.0027] 43.13 | 41.967} 41.8 41.9 
41.5 43.27} 1.287 | 1.2587] 51.40 | 52.047} 39.9 41.4r 
38.5 40.5r| 1.105 | 1.0737] 44.09 | 44.377] 39.9 41.3r 
47.3 46.6 | 1.006 .992 | 46.59 | 46.08 46.3 46.4 
41.8 41.0 | 1.279 | 1.264 | 54.68 | 53.22 42.7 42.1 
43.9 43.0r} 1.116 | 1.101 | 48.99 | 48.047) 43.9 43.6r 
47.2 47.1 | 1.303 | 1.295 | 55.35 | 56.14 42.5 43.4 
meGe 40.7 n.a. | 1.294 n.a. | 54.87 n.d. 42.4 
45.5 45.2 | 1.088 | 1.088 | 49.33 | 49.52 45.3 45.5 
42.2 42.8 | 1.264 | 1.215 | 53.51 | 51.78 42.3 42.6 
50.8 50.5 | 1.039 | 1.053 | 56.64 | 55.55 54.5 52.7 
46.1 46.67r| 1.189 | 1.1737] 48.90 | 50.137} 41.1 42.7r 
4A 7 45.9 | 1.047 | 1.030 | 51.81 | 52.12 49.5 50.6 
43.3 45.4 | 1.107 | 1.118 | 51.20 | 52.807} 46.2 47.2 
46.2 47.2 | 1.472 | 1.471 | 68.69 | 68.72 46.7 46.7 
41.2 40.4 | 1.488 | 1.465 | 65.81 | 63.86 44.2 43.6 
38.8 43.0 | 1.307 | 1.296 | 52.72 | 52.41 40.3 40.4 
Sas 42.2 | 1.3872 | 1.367 | 53.02 | 58.91 38.7 39.4 
48.5 48.2 | 1.176 | 1.145 | 52.00 | 48.92 44.2 42.7 
43.2 43.0 | 1.113 | 1.111 | 49.28 | 49.08 44.3 44.2 
43.0 42.5 | 1.081 | 1.073 | 49.59 | 49.11 45.9 45.8 
43.5 44.3} 1.151 | 1.158 | 48.93 | 49.03 42.5 42.4 
43.4 43.2 | 1.238 | 1.242r| 53.46 | 53.67r| 43.2 43.2 
44.0 43.1 | 1.190 | 1.179 | 51.63 | 50.69 43.4 43.0 
45.3 44.8 | 1.223 | 1.226 | 54.56 | 54.67 44.6 44.6 
41.0 41.1 | 1.305 | 1.299 | 54.99 | 54.55 42.1 42.0 
45.5 44.6 | 1.182 | 1.187r| 52.74 | 52.967] 44.6 44.6r 
43.2 43.6 | 1.223 | 1.238 | 52.338 | 638.57 42.8 43.3 


—_—S$ | — ——— | | | | | | Os NN UU 


n.a. 43.1 n.a. |$1.226 n.a. |$52.05 n.a. 42.6 
37.8 38.1 |$ .904 |8 .911 |$37.63 |$38.51 41.6 42.3 


n.a. 43.0 n.a. |$1.296 n.a. |$52.10 n.a. 42.6 


39.7 41.17/$1.280 |$1.3347/$51.67 |$58.01r| 40.4 
37.2 | 36.5r| 1.389 | 1.386r| 52.42 | 51.917] 37.7 


3Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tae ConrerEeNnce Boarp. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tae CoNnFERENCE Boarp. 

SPrincipally rugs. 

"Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

ePeelaasery figures; General Motors data not available due to 
strike. 

n.a.Not available. 


rRevised. 


ening of their working hours. Hourly earnings of all 
workers combined declined slightly from November 
and the work week was reduced. December payroll 
statistics for shipyards showed only very small 
changes from the November levels. Employment de- 
clined fractionally and the distribution of workers 
remained almost the same. Average hourly earnings 
of all groups of workers rose slightly and only small 
changes occurred in working hours, which averaged 
under forty a week for all groups. 


ExvizasetTa P, ALLIson 
Statistical Division 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


NE HUNDRED strikes and lockouts were be- 

gun in December, with an estimated 40,000 
workers involved, according to a preliminary estimate 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Total man days 
of idleness caused by strikes and lockouts amounted 
to 7,500,000, according to the Bureau’s figures. 

The number of disputes and the number of workers 
involved appeared to be the lowest for any month in 
1945, but the 7,500,000 man days of idleness was, with 
the exception of October, the highest monthly figure 
since the Bureau started to compile these data in 
1926. The Bureau has made some revisions of the 
monthly figures, but cautions that they are not to 
be regarded as final since editing and revision of the 
original reports on which these figures are based are 
still in process. 

Total separations in manufacturing in December 
were 5.8 per hundred employees compared with the 
November rate of 7.1. December accessions were esti- 
mated at 6.8 per hundred employees, resulting in a 
net increase in employment in manufacturing. Quit, 
layoff, and discharge rates declined slightly from the 
November levels, while separations from miscellane- 
ous causes continued at the same rate experienced 
since August. 


JANUARY STRIKES 


Of the industrial disputes originating in January, 
those which received the most attention judged by 
press accounts were those of the steelworkers, the 
electrical workers, the packinghouse workers, and the 
employees of the Western Electric and the Western 
Union Telegraph companies. 


Steelworkers 


Approximately 750,000 members of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) walked out on January 21, de- 
manding an 181% cent hourly wage increase. These 
workers were employed by over 800 different employ- 
ers, including basic steel mills, aluminum plants, iron 
foundries, and other plants manufacturing finished 
steel and aluminum products in plants located in 407 
communities in 29 states. They were represented by 
1,207 local unions and were employed under 1,003 
contracts. Henry Kaiser and a number of smaller 
employers had signed contracts with the United Steel- 
workers granting an 1814 cent hourly wage increase 
before the general walkout. These employers and 
workers were not affected. 

Tripartite negotiations between the United Steel- 


workers, the employers, and the Federal Government 
had been carried on for some time before the strike 
was called and continued throughout January and 
into February. The United States Steel Corporation, 
the largest single unit in the industry, took the posi- 
tion, generally representative of the sentiment of 
most of the industry, that no wage increase could be 
paid by the operators unless price relief were granted 
by the OPA. The union modified its original demand 
for $2 per day and agreed to accept the 181% cent 
hourly increase suggested by President Truman. In 
making this suggestion, the President implied that the 
steel companies would be allowed to raise their prices 
to offset the higher wage bill. Finally, on February 15, 
John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, announced officially that United States 
Steel had come to an agreement with the union based 
on an 18% cent hourly wage increase and $5 per ton 
increase in the price of steel. 

With the settlement by Big Steel, it was expected 
that the remainder of the industry would come to 
agreements with the various bargaining units of the 
CIO along the pattern outlined in this settlement. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute estimated the 
loss of wages for the industry from the strike at 
$80,000,000, and other sources estimated that as much 
as $30,000,000 in wages was lost in other industries by 
workers made idle by the lack of steel. 


Electrical Workers 


Two hundred thousand members of the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(CIO) struck on January 15 for a wage increase of 
$2 a day. Approximately 100,000 workers were em- 
ployed by the General Electric Company in plants 
located in 35 cities. Seventy-five thousand were em- 
ployed by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation in 
34 cities, and the remaining 25,000 workers were em- 
ployed by the electrical division of the General 
Motors Corporation. A total of 78 plants, located in 
16 states, were made idle by this walkout. 

The original demand for a $2 a day increase was 
modified when Albert J. Fitzgerald, President of the 
UERMWA, offered to submit the wage dispute to 
arbitration on the difference between the 25 cents an 
hour demanded by the union and the 1914 cents 
an hour increase announced by the United Steelwork- 
ers as the amount that would be acceptable to 
that union. On February 9, Harry W. Anderson, 
General Motors vice president, and James Matles, 
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UE organization director, announced settlement of 
the strike against the General Motors electrical divi- 
sion on the basis of an increase of 18% cents an 
hour, or $1.48 a day. It was hoped that this settle- 
ment would furnish a pattern for the quick resolution 
of the controversies between the union and General 
Electric Company and the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 


The UE settlement was quite strongly denounced 
by R. J. Thomas, UAW president, because he re- 
garded the UE acceptance of the 18% cent hourly 
increase from General Motors as weakening the 
UAW’s position in its fight to gain at least a 191% cent 
hourly increase from the same corporation. However, 
the strike against the remaining two of the “Big 
Three” in the electrical appliance field was still in 
effect in the middle of February, in spite of the fact 
that the UE offered to accept provisionally a $1.20 
per day increase, with the understanding that the 
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final increase to be allowed would be equal to the 
amount that furnished the basis for settlement of the 
steel strike. 


Packinghouse Workers ae 
Workers employed in the meat-packing industry, 
members of the United Packinghouse Workers 
(CIO), and of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen’s union (AFL) went on strike on 
January 16. The CIO union, younger but numerically 
stronger, demanded a 25 cent hourly increase but 
stated that it would take an immediate 1714 cent 
hourly increase with the understanding that the differ- 
ence be negotiated later. Although there was no 
direct collaboration between the CIO and the AFL 
unions, they seem fairly consistent in their positions. 
The number of workers involved was estimated at 
from 140,000 to 200,000 by various sources. During 
negotiations between the union representatives, the 
meat packers and the Department of Labor counsel- 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Strikes! 
Date 


Beginning in Period 


Man Da 
Idle During 


Period 
(Thousand) 


Workers 
Involved 
(Thousand) 


Produc- 
‘on? 
1939 

=100) 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


tee ie a RNC OO oat IS eee 1,467 19,592 gz. : 
LOS Strciae weak evetouincsin eee 1,117 15,456 2.29 30.08 50.05 
EUDG Seas ttledc Pattee ce neeee 789 13,902 2.63 24.70 52.16 
LOST heer PR eer 2 sre ote dew rs 1,861 28,425 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
LOAN ered mete oe optic leat 688 9,148 7.46 1,29 40.47 46.16 
LOSO Force ena sion ees nak 17,812 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
LOAD Ce as ot os eee, Cy. SR 577 6,701 10.98 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
pe? 9 hae et ai o> yen acter egg 2,363 23,048 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
LOA. tet ye. Setar tonveinantnd dietureran ares 840 4,183 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
GSS are tee pote he an hare ete sheath 1,981 13,501 62.11 10.56 T.12 7.07 89.64 
A A er bes wits doce css Byrevelbatan she ind De 2,116 8,721 61.0 5.9 et 72 73.0 
1944 December 887 5.7 8 3 .6 5 5.1 
TOLD AAANUAT Yann es Aaarn eres r 46 r 184 6.2 4.6 <o ay | .6 7.0 
ebruary. iam tine ae ea ts oe 11) |r, 88 6.0 4.3 ze Ay at 5.0 
March. fy IST Pr STG 6.8 5.0 4 au ane 4.9 
PUTT earconi tats aaestd tents nave r $306 |r 1,475 6.6 4.8 4 6 8 4.7 
VLEY oe Geers eta Sth ee, r $25 |r 2,210 7.0 4.8 4 6 1.2 5.0 
TG eae asf Sa Geer ah r $28 |r 1,850 7.9 5.1 4 wi LG 5.9 
July tors es siatertediy ac r r va 5.2 4 6 ey 5.8 
ANIGUEL Ss eRe urea gee aie r 17.9 6.2 8 a i 10.7 5.9 
September ite. citvcane ys r 12.0 6.7 2 6 4.5 7.4 
Cletoner ton sane Ae aed, r 8.6 5.6 2 Sia 2.3 8.6 
INOVEIN DED: cca atts es mehueiys eal 4.7 2 5 Alar 8.7 
Wecember/sye 87 oer a, p 5.8 p 8.9 oy 2 p .4 p is p 6.8 
—————— tee ee Pe eee eee 


Note: For back figures, see The Conforence Board Management Record, June, 1945, 
p. 172, 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

*Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

4A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. ‘Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, senetallp initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1040, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; %. ¢. 
separations due to death, permanent dasiuhty, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 

SA discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

SA layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 


dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However 
a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 
counted as a separation. 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 

aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
earners only. 

bThe number of work stoppages so far reported to the Bureau for December is 100. 
The total number for December cannot be estimated until the record, particularly 
for smaller disputes, can be compiled from local sources of information. Since the 
data for larger stoppages are in hand, the estimates for total workers involved and 
man-days idle for mber are reasonably comparable with the figures for earlier 


months. — 
pPreliminary rRevised 
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ors, the AFL union reduced its demand to 15 cents an 
hour and urged the CIO to do likewise. Some employ- 
ers offered 7.5 cents an hour until just before the 
strike, when one employer offered an increase of 10 
cents an hour. On January 24, President Truman or- 
dered Secretary of Agriculture Anderson to seize and 
operate 134 meat-packing plants. The AFL unions 
promptly ordered the workers to return on January 
26, the scheduled reopening date under government 
operation; the CIO union complained about the seiz- 
ure, but finally voted to return to work, indicating 
that its return was not to be construed as the end of 
its strike against the meat packers. The federal fact- 
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AFL officials pointed out that the increase was some- 
what less than they considered justifiable, but that, 
as loyal Americans, the workers were being urged to 
accept the board’s recommendation. 


International Harvester Strike 


Some 30,000 members of the United Farm Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers of America (CIO) struck 
on January 21 at eleven plants of the International 
Harvester Company, located in seven cities, demand- 
ing a 30% wage increase. The federal fact-finding 
board recommended an hourly pay increase of 18 
cents with a flat 10% increase retroactive to Novem- 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN JANUARY, 1946 


(Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press) 


Date | Date | Number of 


Organization Affected Uni Locati x Work 1Dodge Truck Division 
ganization Affecte nion ation Begun | Ended Affected 2¥aployed by 1 rma 
——ee 3Employees in 78 plants of Genera 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining Electric Company, General gg ed 
Aluminum Company of America............... CIO | Arnold and New Ken- asian og aire Tn) nips 
sington, Pa. 11 13 5,000 (Shigumpaiears 
Caterpillar Tractor Company.................. CIO | Peoria, Ill. 29 wey lil, 000. SPlants located at Rock Island, 
Chrysler Corporation! ......<. ccnenssceeeksscaes AFL | Detroit, Mich. 4 eo 3,000a | Rock Falls and East Moline, Ill; Rich- 
Pee ORRI ERS ren soe oper ee AFL | New York, N. Y. 14 jaye 28 Spri7O0. gy) pemond. tds -Bettendot lores 
Electrical workers*...........0.00.000ceeccee CIO (3) 15 6 | 200,000 | my’ 
General Engineering Company!................ CIO | Philadelphia, Pa. 31 a 60 6Drivers cigs 
International Harvester Company Be ae CIO 5 Q1 5 30,000 7Pratt and Whitney Division 
Miller. Dawy Company®!).27. 02225. .2 olan AFL | New Canaan, Conn. 4 v3 25 Tomphovecs of nese as vom 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works............... CIO | Buffalo, N. Y. 17 “sf 400 eat an a Company. Wileow ad Cama 
Niles—Bement-Pond Company’................ CIO | Hartford, Conn. 9 iy 3,500 pany, and others 
Packinghouse workers®...................0000- {CIO | Nationwide 16 c | 140,000 eonploness of the Gaylord Con- 
we tons Comey bela) Holi 
PAPEEDOX WOPKOTS! tera. gx tenes by. Lge eyakiemle apres os AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 8 400 Chace Gapesios Folsine Bor 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corporation... .. CIO | Elizabeth, N. J. 4 1,700 | Company ; 
DECCLWOLKEI Smee s ee FS re nes Soe ene CIO | 29-state area 21 750,000 10 mployees in 21 plants in northern 
PS. a q New Jersey and the New York metro- 
Western Electric Company...................- Ind. 3 17,200 Aaa 
MY es enn lectus) Omir DANY rc. o oyaom mie pa hyde a : ae sip Telephone installation workers in 
Western Union Telegraph Company............ : 44 states ‘ 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Inc................. CIO | Worcester, Mass. Q . 634 ett ed Long, oe N.Y. 
MVP sGT ANC COMPANY ose. beers esis. tests sas Lr AFL } Albany, N. Y.33 zl 33 Me ee ete 
tailed —_ Seas to Pee 
Miscellaneous Amsterdam, enectady, gee ee 
Reebines nee ee, Parekh hi thee. ke CIO | Nassau County, N. Y. 5 | 1/18 240 Pea Goeey peda — 
RON UCOCT OS Sarat ‘santa etek Pelion wee * ns 2e CIO | New York, N. Y. 17 - 0 TY Sa ologeas 
Building trades workers¥...............---+:- AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 a 130d \6Carpenters, steamfitters, painters 
Bus drivers and maintenance men............-- AFL | Seattle, Wash. . 11 14 1,100 eh eae 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company”.| Ind. | Washington, D. C. 10 17 3,000 Street and park department work- 
SOIL YEN DIOVEES certs latins metre maar egh +s AFL } Stockton, Calif. 3 ¥ 100 ers, janitors and maintenance ies 
AGiiyrermploVees seein imines ecient eo een «6a CIO | Trenton, N. J. 14 17 300 J elcteer dl es de fae = 
Deere ed. FGCU By sic 2685 Whe oad Wied AFL | St. Louis, Mo. rt _ 55 sitcinad’ hy dle-keieae Tracy 
WO RSALE Srhfecueh hut isl te Bee oe, er ee AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 95 QT 125 and Service Company and the Mack 
a fa ae Sees i 5 175 Truck Service Company 
pibs Socal 9) wt. cot Cm, SR, NEE AFL | Cleveland, Ohio 5 | 37% y 
IPRESEITICKI Ot iorerhar pint oe re Saute 2 4 iinipicyed bes dai eeievers 
Mockland! Coaches; In@Piv... tic shh es sees eee Ind. | RocklandCounty,N.Y.| 15 | 1/31 225 | ris Cleland News, The Cleveland 
i = Ep Flint, Mich 15 as 190e | Plain Dealer and The Cleveland Press 
School henance: wOLkersiescieds, «dais siosis a0-<he CIO int, Mich. } Mevelai 
cea ye “4 * FL | N York, N. Y 21 30 200 Serving 65 communities in Rock- 
MErVICEICIMDIOVCCS ceca a cabanas ors he wns Megs (G10 ew York, N. Y. iS County, Re eetad” Berens 
County, N. J. 
Servi £ if INGLY: 31 31 45 2Employed by about 20 hotels and 
Service employeesg. 4.5. Vas das tala AFL | New York, ; 
SEAXICOTIVEES, 2ha,. hase Ge nls safe siete anys teargin't Ae AFL | Washington, D. C. 14 15 n.d, ere saad ey He 
TE EPhrentan DUES” rayecug 6 dare nti Wer o's pistons « CIO | Trenton, N. J. 11 .. 42 area antarmorkers 
Truck drivers... .. Meanie, dee Ae > AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 7 25 1,500 26 Typographers 
Truck drivers and helpers...........-.--+++++: | AFL | New York, N. Y. 7 5 750 


Motors Corporation settled its dis- 
pute with the union on February 9 and 
thereby ended the strike in its plants 

ceThe AFL union voted to retura on 


aPicketing by union truckers forced 
the plant to close, making 3,000 em- 
ployees idle : 

bThe electrical division of General 


finding board appointed to study the question recom- 
mended on February 7 an increase of 16 cents an 
hour, retroactive to January 26. While no immediate 
comment was forthcoming from the CIO leaders, the 


January 24 and the CIO union on cross picket lines formed by the AFL 

J 26. Employees actually went union | 

backrea work mt ag eet 28 _ Strike caused all but one of the 
75 CIO union workers refused to city’s 44 schools to close 


ber. The 18 cent increase was to be effective upon 
the resumption of operations in the various plants. 
Other major issues dealt with by the board included 
union security provisions and grievance procedures. 
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Neither union nor company officials made any imme- 
diate comment on the board’s recommendation, which 
was announced on February 18. 


Western Electric Disputes 


More than 17,000 workers, members of the Western 
Electric Employees Association, on January 3 went 
on strike at 21 Western Electric plants in the New 
York area, demanding a 30% wage increase. This 
union is a member of the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers. Mass picketing and occasional out- 
bursts of violence occurred at the company’s Kearny, 
New Jersey, plant. In the course of negotiations, the 
WEEA reduced its demand for a wage increase to 
17144% compared with the 15% offered by the com- 
pany. The average existing rate was a matter of dis- 
pute between the employers and the union, and the 
matter remained stalemated in the middle of Febru- 
ary with few hopeful signs for settlement in sight. 


Meanwhile, another unit of the NFTW, the Asso- 
ciation of Communications Equipment Workers, 
called a strike against Western Electric on January 9, 
when 7,704 workers walked out of telephone ex- 
changes in 44 states. These employees were engaged 
in the installation of telephone equipment manufac- 
tured by Western Electric, and walked out in protest 
against the company’s failure to settle a wartime dis- 
pute involving wages, travel time, transfer expenses, 
and other items. The workers set up picket lines, at 
the telephone exchange offices in key cities, which 
prevented telephone operators from going to work 
and resulted in a widespread paralysis of telephone 
communications. On January 13, the NFTW ordered 
the ACEW affiliate to ‘withdraw its pickets, call off 
its strike and return to work, leaving the settlement 
of its dispute with Western Electric in the hands of a 
joint committee made up of leaders of both unions. 
At the same time, the NFTW, representing a quarter 
of a million telephone employees, instructed its vari- 
ous affiliated unions to file thirty-day strike notices 
under the Smith-Connally act. It stated that the 
parent union would demand a $2 per day wage in- 
crease for members of each of its 48 affiliates, although 
negotiations would be held by each individual affiliate 
with the interested Bell System subsidiary. 


Telegraph Strike 


The Western Union Telegraph Company was di- 
rected by the National Labor Relations Board to 
bargain with the Commercial Telegraphers Union 
(AFL) as the representative of approximately 50,000 
employees outside New York City, but the National 
Labor Relations Board directed that the 7,000 West- 
ern Union employecs in New York City be repre- 
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sented by the American Communications Association 
(CIO). The NWLB had a wage dispute between 
Western Union and its employees under considera- 
tion for a number of months, and, on October 17, 
handed down a decision giving an average hourly 
increase of 4 cents to the Western Union employees 
represented by the AFL union outside New York 
City. This decision was appealed by the union and, 
on December 31, 1945, the NWLB handed down a de- 
cision granting an average hourly increase of 12 cents 
with an hourly minimum wage of 55 cents, a decision 
acceptable to the union. 

On the other hand, the regional war labor board 
handed down a decision, on October 23, 1945, affecting 
the 7,000 New York City employees represented by 
the CIO union, which provided two schedules of wage 
increases based on a “floor” of at least 10 cents per 
hour increase for all employees in addition to rela- 
tively liberal vacation, holiday, and sick-leave provi- 
sions. This ruling was appealed by Western Union 
to the National War Labor Board, which, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, handed down a decision which had the 
effect of reducing the wage increases authorized by 
the regional board and withdrawing part of the vaca- 
tion, holiday, and sick-leave provisions previously 
authorized. The 7,000 members of the ACA (CIO) 
struck in protest against this ruling at 7 a.m. on the 
morning of January 8. Union leaders were indignant 
at the situation surrounding the decision of the 
NWLB, since it was handed down on the last day of 
the board’s existence, thereby making any appeal to 
that body impossible. Company officials pointed out 
that both the employer and the union had agreed in 
advance to accept the decision, and that, even though 
the December 31 ruling imposed an excessively heavy 
financial burden on the company, they would keep 
their word and accept it; and they urged the union 
to do likewise. Telegraph service in New York 
City was reduced to a mere trickle of its normal vol- 
ume, while the union engaged in mass picketing 
which resulted in outbreaks of violence involving 
pickets, nonstrikers, and police. During the course of 
the hearing on the company’s request for an injunc- 
tion against the union’s picketing practices, New York 
Supreme Court Justice Aaron J. Levy managed to 
get the two disputants together and to agree to accept 
the decision of an arbitrator to be designated by 
Judge Levy in connection with one clause in the 
NWLB ruling—all other points having been ac- 
cepted by both parties. The judge appointed cor- 
poration lawyer A. L. Pomerantz as arbitrator and 
the union withdrew its pickets and went back to work 
on February 11. 


Guy M. Graysitu, Jr. 
Statistical Division 
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Cost of Living 
in December 


| [3 ee costs of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in the United States rose 0.4% 
from November to December. This brought the all- 
items index up to 107.1 (1923=100), its highest level 
since January, 1921, almost 25 years ago. The in- 
crease since last year has been 1.3%. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar, continuing 
the downward trend begun in October, has declined 
from 93.7 cents in November to 93.4 cents in Decem- 
ber, or 0.8%. A year earlier the dollar was worth 
94.6 cents. 


FOOD PRICES UP 


Retail food prices again showed the greatest in- 
crease over the month with an index of 114.9, a gain 
of 0.9% over the November level and 2.3% above 
the index for December, 1944. Substantially higher 
prices of sweet potatoes, cabbage, green beans, and 
oranges, as well as slight price increases in other fruits 
and vegetables and fish were reflected in the rise. 
The fractional increase (0.2%) in the cost of fuel 
and light was principally caused by rising prices of 
anthracite, although the prices of other solid fuels 
have also shown an upward movement. Indexes for 
housing and clothing stand at October levels—91.0 
and 94.9, respectively. The sundries index, at 115.7 
in December, is the highest on record (July, 1914- 
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Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: Tue ConrerENnce Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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December, 1945), and reflects the inclusion of data 
obtained annually on fees of automobile licenses and 
taxes and of semiannual data on newspaper prices. 


INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


The all-items index rose over the month in 57 of 
the 63 industrial cities surveyed by THe ConFERENCE 
Boarp in December, was unchanged in two, and de- 
clined slightly in four. Largest gains reported were 
1.7% in Spokane, 0.9% in St. Louis, and 0.7% in 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Rockford, and San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland. Living costs in more than 70% of the 
cities reporting have risen 1.0% or more since Decem- 
ber, 1944. In fifty-nine of the cities for which data are 
available, there were monthly increases in the food 
index. The Lansing food index remained unchanged 
while those of Dallas, Milwaukee and Sacramento 
showed declines. 

FLORENCE S. GEIGER 
Statistical Division 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light - Purchasing 
Date Average of Sundries Value of 
All Ttems Total Men’s Women’s Total? | Electricity | Gas Dollar 
1944 December........ 105.7 112.34 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
1945 January..........| 105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
1s aati ie Mie 105.5 1th Net 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
Marché. 0s... 606< 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
ADP, 5 der, eo.nsaree = 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.5 
IMiayerchle «cq 220 ¢ 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94.2 
UN CR ee coy etn 2 106.9 114.8 91.0 94.7 103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 UU esses 93.5 
RY. rane iosthe ee 106.9 114.9 91.0 94.6 103.8 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 LSS 93.5 
August. . 106.6 113.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.5 66.9 94.5 115.4 93.8 
September 106.2 112.9 91.0 94.6 103.9 85.3 97.4 66.9 94.5 L1Ses 94.2 
October nesceuraa- 106.3 112.8 91.0 94.9 103.9 85.8 97.4 66.9 94.5 115.4 94.1 
November........| 106.7 113.9 91.0 94.9 104.0 85.7 96.9 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.7 
December........ 107.1 114.9b 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 97.1 66.9 94.5 | 1627 93 .+ 
Percentage Changes 
- Q 0.2 —).3 
Nov. 1945 to Dec. 1945. +0.4 +0.9 0 | 0 | +0.1 | 0.1 +0.2 v 0 | oa | 
Dec. 1944 to Dec. 1945.| +1.3 +2.3 0 +1.0] 41.1 +0.8 +1.4 0 9 0.8. eles 


Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed 
no change has occurred since October 15, 1945. 
2Includes fuel as wel! as electricity and gas 


aBased on food prices for December 14, 1944 
bBased on food prices for December 13, 1945 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 =100 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


ee! Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 = Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 to to Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 to to 
Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 
Akron Chicago 
Hood. acces hereon: 152.0 150.1 147.4 +1.3 “Bilal | ood..<.t.oceeitelc 142.3 +0.7 +3.4 
Hlousinghyacdseee 2 one 113 Sul) 118.8) | O11S38 0 Oo] louse’ ee ere 105.8 0 0 
Clothingsacs 22. eae 129.8] 129.7] 198.6] -0.8| +0.5| Clothing............ 133.0 0 | 40.5 
Fuel and light........ 114.4] 114.3 | 119.5 +0.1 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... 98.9 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... 120.9 120.9 119.1 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings. ... 125.8 0 +3.3 
Sundries.............| 124.4 _124.3 | 124.1 +0.1 +0.2 | Sundries............ 118.0 +0.2 +1.5 
Weighted Total..... 130.3 129.8 128.6 +0.4 +1.3 +1.9 
Atlanta 
Rood). de ne od ns, eens 151.6 151.0 150.9 +0.4 O85: |. Boods.5, anera-aervaciay 
Housing) ...eeoacees 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 0. | Housing’. .en ree 
Clothing. ooo <jctets aceserers 131.3 131 27) 129.1 +0.1 “ile 7 | \Clothings. 7-5 sees es 
Fuel and light........ LIZESH LL? Oa |feukoe 0 -0.7 | Fuel and light....... 0 O51 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.3 | 125.3] 123.9 0 +1.1 | Housefurnishings.... 0 +0.1 
Sundries: 25,.85..008%h 119.0 119.4 119.8 -0.3 =0.4 | Sundries aaa. seeeer 0 
Weighted Total..... 126.6 | 126.6] 126.5 0 +0.1 


Fuel and light.......| 104.9] 104.9 : o 


Fuel and light......... ; EOL S|) cael 
Housefurnishings..... ; 137.8r| 138 0 -0.8 | Housefurnishings....] 126.7} 126.8 : 0.1 =O: 
Gels out OSS 124, : Sundries............] 129.6 128.7 : +0.7 +0.8 
seared Weighted Total....} 128.9 128.4 - +0.4 +1.3 
(a Pa; = <<< 
Dallas 
Meme eiie.e ates siclare 2 Fotdinnsvece de mens 151.5 151.8 147.4 Aa +2.8 
iMg*.....- 22 eee ee Ee/ Housing!*h.. ts 520 105.6 | 105.6] 105.6 0 0 
Clothing. ey oe 132.1 Clothing: «ace: ee 131.1 131.4 130.5 0.2 +0.5 
Fuel and light........ 105.0 Fuel and light....... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 9 Housefurnishings....| 130.7} 130.6] 129.5 +0.1 +0.9 
Sundries § J: chani2 2% «retin 2 5 : : Sundries.26 4: .oe< oe 126.9} 126.3] 124.6 +0.5 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... zs 129.4 128.5 -0.1 +0.6 Weighted Total....} 128.1 128.0 126.2 +0.1 +1.5 
eee ee 
Boston 
Foodtnitiane tus. ceeeen 140.2 139.2 137.3 +0.7 +2.1 | Food 146.1 145.3 143.5 +0.6 
: eh. | BOOGS ts vccteaes uence J ; F : 1.8 
Housing’........-.+-- 103.5 | 103.5] 103.5 0 Q;” || Housing cyan cote ee 105.9 | 105.9] 105.9 0 M; 0 
Clothing. wees ere eeees 129.1 129.1r}| 129.4 0 =) || (Clothing geese cs aoe 126.1 126.1 125.4 0 +0.6 
Fuel and light Le ate das 119.1 118.9 122.8 +0.2 -3.0 | Fuel and light....... 107.8 107.8 106.4 0 +1 ‘3 
Housefurnishings Mea 127.6 126.9 125.8 +0.6 +1.4 | Housefurnishings....} 1936.5 136.5 133.4 0 42.3 
Sides nahi: astro 119.7 | 119.0 | Wm 0.9 | soa | ects ee oe 123.0] 122.9] 192.6]/ +0.1] 403 
Weighted Total..... 124.9 | 124.6r] 123.8 +0.2 +0.9 Weighted Total....] 127.1 | 126.8] 195.8 +0.2 +1.0 
El dab pre nn E Ld Eta a Rie ae ALY Bil gh ie 2 : 
Bridgeport 
iad Mocs cious 141,12] 189.6 | 142.8 || +1.8:10 ors bee eee Oe 
Poste tee aeons | L065 106.5 106.5 0 0 | Housing ee rere 
Clothing... c.. eae 128.6 | 128.6 | 198.7 0 (ii) ta 
Fuel and lightiscvus.. 120.1} 119.4] 120.0] +0.6| +0.1| Ruclanilicht 1 ry 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.7 | 197.7] 128.3 0 -0.5 Picusetnne tinned 2S nee: 
Sundries............- 127.3 | 127.3] 128.6 0 -1.0 | Sundries............ ie ’ 
Weighted Total. .... 127.8 | 126.7] 128.1]/ +0.6 | 0.6 
——e—ee——0_—0_0_0000 °00—000—0———————e 


Clotting tate aves. Fini Clether ete 

se: rs rr age Nae +4.0 | Fuel and light....... 0. 
ou urnishings..... +0.2 | Housefurnishings. .. . see 

Sundries:.<5. scarier « +0.1 | Sundries..........., one 


+1.4 


Food Se arehe Se on 9 2} 160.0] +0.4] +1.2]| Food...... 

AGUNG idan ccweces 2 ahi Ai fll bows BUSS SaG5: 0 +0.1 | Housing!............ 

Clothing ak. bicahe 9 8] 124.1 +0.1] 40.6] Clothing...) 2) 

Fuel and light...... a 1} 100.7 0 | +0.4]| Fueland light... |_| 
ousefurnishings..... 5 6 | 124.8 0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings. .. . an 

Sundries... 2.0.6. fcas 8 -7|_ 117.0) +0.1] +0.7] Sundries............ pits 
Weighted Total..... 129.0 | 128.7 +0.8| Weighted Total < 

— +1.6 


‘Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15, 


It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945, 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tur Conrrrence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 |S Changes 
Grrr Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 Cir Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 to to Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 to to 
Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Food. Atle CR RaceCR CGE’ , ae 143.1 | 142.9 137.8 +0.1 “t.8 Oh (ER OO ce ats cinviocale we 154.4 153.7 148.6 +0.5 +3.9 
onsing! tiene oes is ox 100.2 | 100.2} 100.2 0 CUB EnLOUe ing eee ine, 107.9 | 107.9 | 107.9 0 0 
Rdothing. +. 9, c<.2 4 189.4 | 139.8] 187.6|/ -0.8| +1.8] Clothing........... 127.8 | 127.8] 127.1 Cd hat 
Fuel and light........ 108.9 108.6 107.5 +0.3 +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 113.6 113.5 112.0 +0.1 +1.4 
Housefurnishings..... 142.9 | 142.7%) 141.47] 40.1 +1.1 | Housefurnishings....}| 126.9] 127.0] 1925.6 -0.1| +1.0 
undresses teas ask oe 125.5 125.5 a Wn Reale 0 +6.6 | Sundries............ 129.7 129.1 126.2 +0.5 |) 42.8 
Weighted Total..... 128.1 128.07} 123.7 +0.1 +3.6 131. +2.3 
te ee ee ee ee OS 
(astcceccsesetees| LOO. | LOLS | Lose | 1.3) -+-0.6 beRood.. ..coscconccess a7, ms) 
Seateceveseen | TEhOe, | ekLOLe! “LIOLO | ~ O° |} --0-9) 1 Housing’ <<... 5. 5 5 5 
A Wea ts aie «nm 4% : [paws tenes dee a2 135.2 (Sey 
Fuel and light........ +0.3 +5.1 | Fuel and light....... TIES Lies e109 ss 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 +0.8 | Housefurnishings....| 123.4] 193.4 0 
DUDES Ss weiss oun eee -0.5 SH GTa | ASM bates eee thc onte 128.2 | 128.0 8 
Weighted Total....| 126.5 | 126.0 Ty 40:4) +14 


eae cen eee 8, 
Ober 0 
Clothingsyan ane ace 128. 129.5 
Fuel and light....... : ‘s 
Housefurnishings. ... 2 
BuNcriessen ere core led : 
Weighted Total.... 13 -0.1 41.5 
Los Angeles 
Wood. soe. oe 157.3 | 155.2 | 152.0]) +1.4] 43.5 
Housing rae at 0622) |e O68?) tOGe? 0 0 
je A See BS Clothing............] 126.7 | 126.7] 125.0 0 Petes 
Fuel and light........ 2 : Fuel and light....... 93.4 93.4 93.4 0 0 
Hadectutnichings Fie Be, 132.4 | 182.4] 132 0 | Housefurnishings....| 121.1] 121.1] 120.8 0 +0.2 
Sundries... ..- 2-5 117.0 | 116.9r| 118 =e On |oundriest.. an os ae. _ 124.6 | 124.6 | 122.9 0 +1.4 
Weighted Total.....| 130.8| 130.47/ 130.5 || +0.3| +0.2] Weighted Total....} 129.8] 129.2] 127.5] 40.5] +1.8 
iat EE it 8 eh ACS, Ol 5 , 
, ee 5 1s Lie a 
S 7 an ‘2 ‘9 Clothing........ 0... 130.6 : 
Fuel and light........ TIS ei) | eetiset 5 Fuel and light....... 114.8 : 
Housefurnishings. .... 144.9] 144.9 6 Housefurnishings....| 129 2 ; 
Simaries ce ieee 128.4} 127.1 A OUNCES 2 eee tae 123.2 ; 
Weighted Total..... 132.9 | 182.0 ¥1 Weighted Total....) 129.5 
Macon 
5 Wood ae ear are 153.2] 152.3| 151.3] +0.6 he 
ree 2 a eee 8 Housing!............} 114.0] 114.0] 114.2 0 2 
ogee foe . . 8 .@ | Clothing............ 132.6 | 132.6 | 130.1 0 | +1.9 
Fuel and light........ 109.4} 109.2} 108.0 41.3 | Fuel and light... .... 101.0 | 101.0 | 101.7 One te 
Housefurnishings.....| 129.2] 129.2] 196.3 49.3 | Housefurnishings....| 188.5 | 138.7| 137.0] -0.1] 41.1 
iidvies 1.0. ....9--te2,1'}) 120.7 | “120.9 41.0 | Sundries............ 194.0,| 1956/6] 196.8} “1/3 "1% 
Weighted Total.....| 126.7} 126.0| 122.8 +3.2| Weighted Total....| 132.3 | 132.6] 132.1| -0.2| +0.2 
Houston Meadville, Pa.? 
Rood few taeena seston: 145.9 | 144.5 | 143.4]/ 41.0] 41.7 Food... . Seth Gasset n.a. n.a ae ma. | na. 
Housing!.............| 105.7} 105.7 | 105.7 0 0 | Housingt............ na.| na.| 110.8) na.) na, 
@lothing hone nner ot 129°7 | 199.7 | 128.5 0 +0.9 | Clothing............ Nias n.a eae n.d. n.d. 
Fuel and light. * 84.8 84.8 84.8 0 0 | Fuel and light REE Bex n.d. n.a 112.1 n.a. n.d. 
Haefordshings ‘...) 119.4] 119.4] 190.7 0 -1.1 | Housefurnishings. ... TG. n.a peor n.d. n.d. 
Sumariess 4. ees os os 123.8 123.1 122.2 +0.6 Ee: |PSUuONIeS 4c. er nee, n.d. n.a 126.3 n.d. n.a. 
Weighted Total.....}| 125.4 | 124.7 | 124.1 +0.6 1.0 Weighted Total.... n.a, n.a 126.9 n.a. n.d. 
Neen eee . —————— = 
i Memphis 
Huntington, W. Va. : 
oer = ary 166.) 15007] 14917) 30.7 | -+2.0 | Bool, ..<....+.-.+4 161.6 | 158.9] 158.0|] +1.7 ae 
Whee eh PVE ea 7) 117 0 0 | Housing!............] 108.4] 108.4] 108.4 0 im 
Cisthined. 0... 4,8| 29.0: |re0,0'| "128.4 o | +0.5 | Clothing............ 139.0 | 188.9 | 196.7] 40.1 41.7 
Clot ane "1 400.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 99.0 | 99.0 188-4 0 +0.6 
Housefurnishings 133.3] 183.3] 182.1 0 | +0.9| Housefurnishings....} 131.1] 131.1] 198. 2, | +23 
Biases jean |/ebiea-g 127190 0 1116/9 ||  ~0.1 | +10.8.| Sundries..-......... 114.5| 114.3] 114.3] +0.2| +0.2 
Weighted Total.....| 182.6 | 132.3 | 127.5r| +0.2| +4.0| Weighted Total....] 129.1] 128.3 | 127.6]| +0.6| +1.2 
Rents surveyed twice annually, May 16, and October 1. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15,1945. eaNot avaiable rRevised 


2Compilation of indexes temporarily discontinued. 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: THE ConrerENce Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


City 


Ciry Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 to to Dec. 1945 
—— fee. 198) | De 
Milwaukee et ws aren Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Rood pcaseacetan ea 145.4 146.8 144.2 -1.0 +0.8 Food. Severe wie eas 
Housing". weceuees| 108.4 | 108°4 |. 108.4 0 0 | Housing’..........-. 
@lothinigyecese. tetas 141.5 |] 141.2] 136.2 +0.2 4+8.9 | Clothing. eee 
Fuel and light........ 112.4} 112.8} 110.5 +0.1 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.4] 129.4] 128.2 0 +0.9 | Housefurnishings. ... 
SUNG PIES. exscr or eyarerstoens 126.0 | 124.7 | 122.6 +1.0 -+-9.§ | Sundries s..ce805" 95 
Weighted Total..... 128.0 +1.7 
Minneapolis 
GO ss, eaten tein 155.1 153.2 +1.2 AO 56y | MOOUss oda sterols once ate 
Housing!....... 103.7 | 103.7 0 Os | Housing: a6. seen 
Obthing soothe 132.9 | 133.0 0.1] -1.6 Seaohaataee 
Fuel and light........ 105.8 | 105.7 +0.1 +1.4 | Fuel and light....... 
Hovsefurnishings. .... 125.8} 195.8 0 +1.1 | Housefurnishings. ... 
SUNGrIeSs 3c)50,5.0 maitre 128.6} 128.2 +0.3 -0. Sundries nsssaeae ere 
Weighted Total..... 129.0] 128.3 +0.5 | +0.8 


Sentedene Ay esas ken a .9 oot: eich ney Neate ae 
eed Sermo: 12 rt Cores eT 
sysar adage exter eceuags al Bao diamyans's tans 
eioee 2 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 12250 Housefurnishings. . . . 
SUNCLIES due qnron sare 123.0 Sundries srenensscers 
Weighted Total..... 135.3 Weighted Total. ... 
Newark 
BOOU State ie eehts Oe 144.8 142.8 2M Da fe eA OP OOD ie asst arise: csc ooo 4 
Housing’. 101.4 | 101.4 4 0 
Clothing. ears aes 127.6 | 127.4 29) +082) OS (Clothing. cee oe 2% 
Fuel and light........ 104.1 | 103.7 8 Fuel and light....... 124.9 
Housefurnishings..... 134.7 | 134.7 a2 Housefurnishings....| 122.5 
SUNT IIES otros clei are 119.8} 119.9 8 SUNGTies 4 ereerteee 116.0 
Weighted Total..... 125.9 | 125.1 8 +1.7 Weighted Total....} 129.2 
GOs actactrsecce a ato 18%24 | 13654") 18728) || =-O07 |. 0. bal Rood... ccna see 
Housing!.............| 105.8 Housing) crac: ee ae 
CNGEDING yan mriocie tog 136.2 (Clothing) ~.ig... -2ceee 
Fuel and light........ 108.3 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings.....| 128.5 Housefurnishings. . . . 
SUMAINES ct alas acorr cevatvors LLSS Sundries. n.wex ees 
3 Weighted Total. ... 


8 ta Ses LE ODOC, 5, ckebe a mprssa tee ae 5 
26 +0.1 ck 
: 35.2 1S) t ClOtnING S. ; com. brute 132.2 
Fuel and light........ 85.8 +0.1 | Fuel and light....... 106.0 
Housefurnishings.....} 124.8 +0.7 | Housefurnishings....} 122.0 
lini lat 0 5 2 a Apaereeae ts 123.1 +0.5 | Sundries,........... 119.8 
Weighted Total..... 130.7 +1.3 Weighted Total....| 130.8 
New York 
Food. Pini oseesn wala ps eh ave 144(3° |, Ja5.2°) T4O0b | =O. 8 | el Gall ood... cox. mae eee 1+ Fea! 
HOUBING eda eceys|| LOO. LGUSIn Ey Semecace een ee oe 
CIOENIN, geass 04 03s 135.2 Clothing). a esa oe 134.7 
Fuel and light........ 108.0 Fuel and light....... 109.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 133.2 Housefurnishings....| 125.4 
pelts (ab y Gn Barres ORB = 123.6 Sundries. o., 6fes..:- 193.3 
Weighted Total..... 127.0 
Omaha 
Food. cre, gal Cue ee 152.9 151.7 8.2 +0.8 oes Gr | LOO, ¢ «ctx pares ee 
Housing canary are. | NOORGEE. 100.6 6 0 OF) (ctousing aes ene eve 
COAMIER ios gcc renee 130.9 | 130.9 8.7 0 =| Clothingy... au ce nee 
Fuel and light........ 108.5 108.5 ail 0 +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings Pe. 143.9 | 142.7r a +0.8 | +2.7 | Housefurnishings. .. , 
Suma riesy. piscina tae 126.y | 125.9 3 +0.8 2.9 | Sundriesiicenteoe sen 
Weighted Total..... 129.6 | 128.97]. 6 || +0.5 | +2.4 Weighted Total... 


1Renty surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since{October 15, 1945 
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Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Noy. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
to to 
Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 


wo] waRorr 


AloOmowor 


BOSWHS 


o 


i | 
_ 
wo 
ro) 


rRevised 


~a] wo to to HH oa 


119 DIWHO 


_ 


wlowowoww 


+0.2 +2.4 
0 0 
0 0.4 
0 0 
0 +1.1 
Une +0.1 


—q“~ | | ———————_ | | ————————— | 


+1.0 


| | | | 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tum Conrerencn Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity di in pri ivi 
indexe 4 tercity differences in price level or standards of | . They sho 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared slr Sea other cities. 


Index Numbers Fr 
Jan., 1939 =100 Shien 


ak Cirr 


Noy. 1945 . 194 
Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 ye ment 4 
Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 


Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 


Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
to 


Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 to 
Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1945 


ee | | — | —— | Oe 


a teense Il. Sagi Spokane 
eMneis cle canes 2s 0.2 145.3 
Pious re, 188.1| 188.1] 188.1 ngs iy Fosingt arene ect ee sate ia a a he 
Crcthings. Vesey ts 181.9 | 181.77] 198.8]) +0.2] +2.4]| Clothing........... 124.7] 124.7] 194.8 0 | +0.3 
Fuel and light eee 115.7] 115.7] 113.6 0 | +1.8]| Fueland light.......| 134.7| 134.7] 183.9 o | +0.6 
is teeta is Ane re ae 131.8 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings....} 182.7] 182.7] 182.9 0 0.2 
Saas eae ‘ A 122.1 +0.7 +1.0 | Sundries............ 124.3 120.0 119.6 +3.6 +3.9 
Weighted Total... 185.4 | 134.57] 132.5 || +0.7| +2.2 130.2 | 128.0. 
pases) gh 3) 8 raaty! |e aay 2.8 | Clothing... 2... ' +1.0 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 Fuel and light....... ; : 4 +6.0 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 141.1] 141.1 Housefurnishings. ... : y ‘ 0 
SUN Nes terns eis. 124.6 | 124.6 undriessen syle saat , : ; =O 
Weighted Total..... 129.8 | 129.9 Weighted Total.... : : : +1.8 
St. Louis 
Food. RII Cian outa s lt 148.7 147 F145 5S - 07 Wl 4-8..8- | Foods. ccs s mona : i ; +4. 
Housing’.............] 105.8 | 105.8 | 105.8 Ing eee anes Te : : : 0 +0. 
Clothing. adie ce viet 130.7 | 180.7] 199.2 : i Cae ea ceca ienich : ; +1. 
Fuel and light........ 117.5 | 117.5} 115.5 .7 | Fuel and light....... : : : 0 +1. 
Housefurnishings. .... DISS TROLISed 1 T1Ss7 .5 | Housefurnishings. ... : : : 0 -0. 
SUGEICS Soa ors iy 120) Tele yy, : 36, | Sundries eye ane re +0.5 +0. 
Weighted Total..... 128.0 | 126.9r| 195.7 H ; Weighted Total... sad |) aa loty 
eee O8 oOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeooooeoooooooeooeeeeeeeeeeeESESESeSQ@QQQlE“QO*"*TTTDDTPPPPEPPDSSSESSS= 
St. Paul 
art it 003, . 145.9 | 143.9 hs 6 Rood tice ek 
Housing! 100.9 | 100.9 OW | Housing! cea : ’ , 
2,0 rer 127.1 | 127.0r StaS) |) Clovnling acres ae ctirct : : : : 
Fuel and light........ 109.0 | 108.8 +2.3 | Fuel and light....... : : : 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.3 | 128.4 +2.0 | Housefurnishings.... : ; 
SUTCIDICT Oe Senne sons 122.9 | 122.8 PHONY [iunGLiesnetes sco sect Tava +0. 
Weighted Total..... 125.4 124.8 +1.4 Weighted Total.... 126.8 +0.2 +2.0 
San Francisco-Oakland 
et kee ae 152.9 150.0 3-9) | Pood a metireraia ssccero 8 4 
Housing!. 100.9 | 100.9 Ov Housing pee. coe 9 8 
Clothing Waves. bsid«.% 135.3) 185:8 EQ G fa lothinpene ene cae 34.1 : 4 
Fuel and light........ 90.1 90.1 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 105.8 +0.5 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... 125.0 | 125.0 +0.9 | Housefurnishings....}| 126.7 0.2} +2.0 
INOKIES eee oe oreo) 123.6 123.6 “Lal [ eiitlyGchroarseoaoe ae 17.2 0 +0.4 
Weighted Total..... 129.3 | 128.4 +1.6 Weighted Total.... ll 6 


Youngstown 

dds: Sears is Ss Boog aor = sak woce +2.4 

1 Pee ee ELOUSUN St terereea ieee 0 
Salk ok shox aesysietS 0% Clothing ress. - +2.5 
een , : Fuel and light. Fee +1.9 
Housefurnishings..... 0 +1.0 | Housefurnishings. ... 6.2 
Sundries Wess ews swe es +0.3 BQ UY | SUNGATICSy. eles « sclee eis +0.9 
Weighted Total : ; : +0.5 | +0.7 Weighted Total.... +1.2 


‘Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945 rRevised 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN FOUR CITIES 


Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
t 


Nov. 1945 | Dec. 1944 


Cc t t 
Sat! a Dee. 1945 Dec, 1945 aa Dec. 1945 Dec. 1945 
Evansville, Ind. Lewistown, Pa. Trenton, N. J. 

Rood Wieaoa. et 0.4 Ess Mood Me. «ts >| Roodieee meno +0.7 4F1 56)) Foods. +8 a2 +0.9 -0.1 
Housing!....... ¥ 0 ; Housingl...... 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 0 
Clothing....... 0 eo: Clothingsee ee: ; .6 | Clothing...... +0.1 +2.1 Clothing. Ber oe -0.2 | +4.7 
Fuel and light. . 0 +0.7 | Fuel and light. 0 +1.2 | Fuel and light. 0 +1.7 Fuel and light.| +0.8 +5.0 
H’sefurnishings.| -+0.6 +1.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +1.0]H sefurnishings 0 +1.3 
Sundries.......} +0.1 +5.6 | Sundries...... +0.2 +1.5 | Sundries...... -0.3 =1.3 jisundres....-: =0).1 +2.2 


Weighted Total] +0.3 | +2.5 | Weighted Total] +0.2 | +0.7 Weighted Total] +0.4 | 41.5 


Weighted Total} +0.2 | +2.8 
2Includes Lockport and Rockdale 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945. 
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62 THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


AFL Makes Wage Gains 


Wage increases averaging “10 to 20% and more for at least 
2,500,000 workers” have been won by AFL unions since 
V-J day, according to Labor’s Monthly Survey (AFL) “A 
large proportion of our wage increases have been for 15%” 
and some range from “20% up to 100%.” It states further 
that a 75 cent minimum wage is being established through- 
out the South. 


CIO Scores Compulsory Fact Finding 


Compulsory fact finding and cooling-off periods are criti- 
cized by Economic Outlook (CIO) on the ground that they 
“hit at the heart of the free labor movement, the right 
to strike.” Parties to a labor dispute would, it points out, 
be forced to accept the findings of government bodies, 
and every form of pressure the government could bring 
to bear would be mustered against a union or company 
which did not wish to accept decisions by government-es- 
tablished fact-finding boards. 


Textile Union States Demands 


A program for Pennsylvania textile workers which in- 
cludes demands for a 65 cent hourly minimum, a general 
10 cents an hour increase, 7.5 cents differential for the 
third shift, protection against excessive work loads, and 
employer-paid group insurance policies has been announced 
by George Baldanzi, union vice president —Teztile Labor 


(CIO). 


AFL Teamsters Deny Farmer Coercion 


A denial that the teamster’s union “had made any at- 
tempts to force farmers who drive their own produce to 
market to join the union” is voiced by The International 
Teamster (AFL). This statement followed the adoption 
of a resolution by the Indiana Farm Bureau “opposing the 
demand of the teamsters’ union that farmers be forced to 
to join a labor union of teamsters.” 


= 


Waterfront Tieup Probable 


The Dispatcher (CIO), official publication of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, de- 
clares that its proposals for a $1.50 hourly rate and eight- 
hour maximum shift were rejected by the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association of the Pacific coast on January 21. 
Harry Bridges, union president, sent a wire to President 
Truman asking him to intervene so that the “Waterfront 
Employers Association of the Pacific coast would obey a 
NWLB directive of August 18, 1945.” He stated that 
“without Presidential intervention, coastwise tieup of all 
shipping is inevitable.” 


1From the January, 1946, labor press 


February, 1946 


AFL Supports Spanish Underground 


Active support and material aid will be given to the 
Spanish Joint National Committee of UGT and CNT (la- 
bor federations of Spain) by the International Labor Re- 
lations Committee of the AFL. Matthew Woll, AFL vice 
president, denounced the Franco Government of Spain as 
“dictatorial” and promised that the AFL will redouble “ef- 
forts to put an end to the historic injustice which the dem- 
ocratic world has allowed to be inflicted on the noble 
Spanish people.”—Detroit Labor News. 


Costa Rican Federation Attacks British Railways 


Costa Rican railroad workers who have been striking 
against the British-owned Northern Railway Company are 
calling upon the recently organized World Federation of 
Trade Unions for aid through the Latin American Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. The purpose of this request is to 
prevail upon Sir Walter Citrine, head of the British Trade 
Union Congress, to bring pressure to bear on “the British 
Labor Government to force the Northern Railway employees 
to yield to the workers’ demands for wage raises and im- 
provement in subhuman working conditions.” Sir Walter 
Citrine is also head of the WFTU—C.T.A.L. News. 


AFL-CIO Jurisdictional Battle Rages in Detroit 


The Detroit Labor News (AFL) reports that the CIO 
is preventing AFL building trade mechanics from perform- 
ing legally-contracted work in Detroit automobile plants 
that have collective bargaining agreements with UAW-CIO 
unions. The claim by UAW-CIO officials that their con- 
tract with the Ford Company prevented AFL maintenance 
workers from being brought in while CIO maintenance em- 
ployees were laid off was counteracted by Harry Shulman, 
Ford umpire, who said: “The remedy, then . . . was not 
the expulsion of the AFL workers, but the reinstatement 
of the demoted or laid-off (CIO) maintenance workers, if 
any. 


World Trade Unions Criticized 


The AFL has no sympathy with any group that is in 
favor of “stampeding the AFL into joining the CIO-spon- 
sored World Labor Federation,’ AFL President William 
Green states in the New Jersey Labor Herald, referring to 
the WFTU controversy as “a tempest in a teapot, with a 
number of Communist-controlled groups in New York and 
a few other places making all the noise.” 


Labor Education Neglected 


Charging that labor is being by-passed by educational 
institutions throughout the United States, John D. Con- 
nors, Director of Education of the Workers Educational 
Bureau (AFL), in a talk before the Labor Education 
Association in Philadelphia stated that there was a school 
for nearly everything “but none for labor alone.” He 
said that schools dealing with both labor and management 
relations do not use the proper method. The need, Mr. 
Connors continued, is for schools that teach labor represen- 
tatives only —Union Reporter of New Jersey. A.AD. 


Wage-increase Announcements, December 22, 1945 


Company 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company....... 
Aluminum Company of America........ 
(East St. Louis plant) <p 
American Cyanamid Company 
(Caleo Chemical Division) 


Location 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Bound Brook, N, J. 


*American Viscose Corporation (7 rayon plants)| Eastern U. S. 


American Woolen Company 


Associated Garment Industries, Inc 


Eastern U. S. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington, D.C. 


Association of Contracting Plumbers......... j Greater New York City 


United Association of Gas Fitters and Plumbers 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
(Eclipse-Pioneer Division) 

Blue Bird Coach Lines, Inc 


*Board of Police Commissioners 


BDLAn ye Worsted. MAIS. i. 08..distunse cin Bias. 
*Central Paper Company.................... 
Chicago & Southern Airlines (entire system). . . 


Teterboro, N. J. 
Chicago, IIl. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 


*Cleaning & Dyeing Plant Owners Association.| Various 


*Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company........ 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Consolidated Edison Company of New York,| New York City 


Inc. 
Cushman Chuck Company................... 


pnrbam Dye aWVOrks. go cicyiehscAs« manrrews <6 04 
alt CIty Se OUMON Se. Gee cower satis oa. 


Funeral Directors Association................ 
Gaylord Container Corporation............... 
Gearespeciaitiess. Os Pas. 249s was kten hes oes 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company............-.. 


*Illinois Bell Telephone Company...........-. 


Insley Manufacturing Corporation............ 
League of New York Theaters............-.-- 


Mew y tC OFpOrationics uaa ansittole rest dcuscal We orem eer 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation.............-- 
*Maiden Form Brassiere Company, Inc........ 


Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

Winslow Brothers and Smith Shops........-. 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company...... 


Montgomery County Commission............. 


New York Shipping Association...........-.. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Weehawken, N. J. 
Elgin City, Ill. 


New York City 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, III. 


Illinois and part of In- 


diana 
Illinois 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Burbank, Cal. 


Bayonne and Perth Am- 


boy, N. J 


Massachusetts 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Pennsylvania 


New York City 


to January 31, 1946 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Amount of 
Increase 


15% (avg.) 


10¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. (avg.) 
17144% (aveg.) 
10% 


She Bere ne 


12¢/hr. 
25% (avg.) 


10%-35% 


32% (avg.) 
10% 


10¢/hr. 
wee or 


$7.50/mo. 


(approx.) 
15% 


10¢/hr. 
716¢/hr. 
$5/wk. 


$4-$5 / wk. 


1814¢/hr. 


63 


0% | 
$2-87.50/ 
wk. 


15% (avg.) 
16% (avg.) 


$60-$120/yr. 


25¢/hr.(20%) 
37¢/hr.(20%) 


Number 


Affected 


Remarks 


500 | All employees except elected and appointed 


1,600 


15,000 
22,000 


300 
28,000 
150 
900 


? 30,000 


officers 


Shift differential increase: 5¢/hr. for after- 
noon shift; 10¢/hr. night shift. Paid holi- 
days. Retroactive 11/11/45 

Hourly workers in most job classifications 

Millworkers in eight states. 75¢/hr. mini- 


mum 

Top cutters, cloth choppers and sample 
makers 

All other time workers based on 35-hr. week 

New provisions for paid vacations and holi- 
days, health and retirement benefits 

New base wage $16/day with 35-hr. week. 
6 hr. work day at $2/hr.; $4/hr. for extra hr. 

Negotiations on union shop and paid holi- 
days still pending 

Drivers and shop employees. 54¢/hr. addi- 
tional at end of each accident-free month. 
Time and one-half for work over 11 hrs. 

Civilian employees including janitors, phone 
operators and clerks 


Airline mechanics, 48 hrs, pay for 40 hr. wk. 
with increases ranging from 2¢ to 18¢/hr. 

In minimum wage scale. Work week reduced 
from 44 to 42 hrs. 


$100 to each worker for 1945 


Salaried employees 
Hourly employees 


Municipal employees 


Casket makers in 16 firms in the Metropoli- 
tan area. 40-hr., 5-day week also granted 

7¢/hr. immediately; 3¢/hr. on 5/1/46 

5¢/hr. of raise retroactive to 9/1/43 

Toll telephone operators 


Engineers, tellers, servicemen and coinbox 
collectors. Considered as a wartime in- 
crease. Further negotiations pending for 
postwar increases 

5¢/hr. retroactive to V-J day 

Stagehands 

All rate ranges of hourly employees. Effee- 
tive 2/25/46. In addition to recent length- 
of-service bonus 

Union employees 

Piece workers 

Most weekly workers 

Other weekly workers 

Further increase of 5¢/hr. when plants return 
to 40-hr, week. Contracts can be reopened 
if cost of living rises 714% 


Increase averages 2214¢/hr. over wage scale 
in effect last May 

Production and skilled workers. 500 workers 
at Indianapolis division scheduled to accept 
same settlement 

All county employees earning less than 
$3,000/yr. 

Longshoremen. Day workers 
Overtime and night workers 

Retroactive to 10/1/45. Work week reduced 
from 44 to 40 hrs. One week’s vacation with 
pay. Guarantee of 4 hrs. pay per day 


WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, DECEMBER 22, 1945 TO JANUARY 31, 1946—Continued 
Neen eee ee anaes 


Company 


*New York Telephone Company.........-..-- 
Radio Corporation of America.............++- 
(RCA-Victor Division) 


Radio Corporation of America............-.++ 
(RCA-Victor Division) 


*Reynolds Metals Company..........-....+-- 
Specialty Bakery Owners of America, Inc...... 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company................ 


Spiegel): Ine ec pne ee ton ree a ee eee tee 
(Department store and mail order concern) 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana)............. 


Staten Island Coach Company............... 


“The Texas'Company+..00- en bee ee teas 
Third Avenue Transit Corporation............ 


Union Electric Company... 5... cas om aaeriie eos 
United Diamond Manufacturers Association. . . 


Western Union Telegraph Company........... 


*Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 


pany 


Wisconsin Telephone Company............... 


10 commercial printing shops................. 


Construction contractors.................000% 


Glass manufacturers 


11 Jocal contract trucking concerns............ 


625 millinery concerns............. 


5 transportation companies................... 
15 wholesale cake bakeries 


Includes salary-increase announcements 


. Amount of 


3 Number 
Location me ‘Affected 


Rochester, N. Y. 225 


$4/wk. 
1714¢/hr. 


Camden, N. J 8,000 
Harrison and Jersey | 7¢-10¢/hr. 3,200 
City, N. J. 
Sheffield, Ala. 17% 4,000 
New York City 11% 4,000 
Augusta, Ga. 18% 
Chicago, Il. 15¢/hr. (avg.) 
Chicago, II]. area 18% 15,000 
Staten Island, N. Y. 914% (avg.) 400 
Detroit, Mich. 18% 
(Marine Terminal) 
New York City 9¢/hr. 3,600 
Missouri and parts of| 12¢/hr. 
Illinois and Iowa 
New York City 10%  \| 1,000 
5% 
Chicago, II]. 9¢/hr. (avg.)| 3,500 
Pennsylvania 4¢/hr. “Several 
thou- 
sand” 
employ- 
ees 
Wisconsin $6 /wk. 1,300 
$3/wk. 
Various 30% 
Detroit, Mich. 17¢/hr. 1,400 
Rochester, N. Y. 12%-17% 400 
St. Louis, Mo, 20¢/hr. 500 
15¢/hbr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. area 7¢/hr. 15,000 
10.7¢/hr. 
Washington, D. C, 614¢/hr. ) 
83¢/hr. 
8¢/hr. oo 
5¢/hr. 
New York and New Jer- 20% 18,000 
sey 
New York City 9¢/br ROR: 
New York City 20¢/hr 1,000 


Remarks 


[|__ eeeee ee 
Long-distance phone operators at Rochester 


5¢/hr. used to adjust wage rates and classifi- 
cation. Additional WLB case pending, 
settled for $150,000 to be divided equally 
by workers. Six holidays with pay. No- 
strike provision. Retroactive to 10/7/45 
Production and maintenance workers. Ac- 
cording to job classification. New mini- 
mum starting rate 65¢/hr.(11¢/hr. increase) 


Retail bakery employees in 400 stores of 
Brooklyn, Bronx and Manhattan. F. D. 
Roosevelt’s birthday a legal holiday. Three 
weeks’ vacation 

Increase effective on return to 40-hr. week. 
Negotiations in other company plants con- 
tinuing 

New minimum hiring wage 60¢ 


Those already given 15% to get 3% addi- 
tional. Other employees (wage and salaried) 
not represented by union or given prior 1n- 
crease to receive 18% 

Equals 9¢/hr. increase. Vacation of one 
week for 1 yr. service; 2 wks. for 2 yrs. serv- 
ice; other benefits 

Retroactive 11/19/45 when company re- 
sumes 40 hr. week 

Top premium pay for operators now $1.04. 
Two weeks’ vacation after 3 years’ service 

Linemen and service employees. In addition, 
each employee to receive $85 bonus for 1945 
and $60 retroactive pay to 9/5/45 

Cutters of large diamonds 

Cutters of small diamonds 

In 30 wholesale jewlery shops 

Minimum wage increased from 40¢ to 55¢/hr. 
Retroactive 11/14/43 

Women employees as a step toward elimina- 
tion of wage differentials between men and 
women. Additional 2¢/hr. for each woman 
employee set aside for future increases 


Plant engineers, linemen, cablemen, repairmen 
Clerical help, building supply and motor 
equipment workers 

Retroactive 1/1/45 


Pilots. Wage varies with twin-engine or 
4-engine aircraft 

10¢ effective immediately; 7¢ effective in 
August. Two other companies broke off 
negotiations 

Wage negotiations can be reopened if cost of 
living index rises 5 points above 1/1/46. 
Six legal holidays. One week’s vacation with 
pay after 839 weeks’ employment 

Hoisting engineers; top-rate engineers 

Other classifications 

Certain mechanical categories 

Production and maintenance workers 
Retroactive 9/2/45 

Both regular and extra drivers 

Both regular and extra platform men 

Regular helpers 

Extra helpers 

Retroactive 12/10/45. Increased vacations 
and injury-compensation benefits 

Contributions by employer to health and 
vacation funds. 450 companies represented 
by Eastern Women’s Headwear Associa- 
tion; 50 by National Association of Ladies’ 
Hatters; 125 independent 

To top rate for bus and street car operators 

Wholesale cake bakers 


*Increases not included in December, 1945, announcements 
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